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HE LOVES ME: HE LOVES 
ME NOT. 


By tugs AvuTHOR OF 


“ Maurice Durant,” “ Fickle Fortune,” “The Gipsy 
Peer,” etc., etc. 
—_————— ———___. 
CHAPTER XV. 
The purpose you undertake is dangerous. 


THREE days before the momentous one on which 
the grand concert was to take place at Larsbrook 
House Mr, Popplechick was sitting in his shop, 
fleeply interested, as usual, in one of the worm-eateu 
dust-stained tragedies. 

It was an uncomfortable afternoon, and the rain, 
which seemed to be rushing down Oxford Street, 
struck at Ourry Street with a spiteful ‘I’ll give 
yous wetting and I’m passing ” sort of way; it 
was wet overhead and wet underfoot, and the dis- 
tonsolate foot-passengers as they trudged or hurried 
past Mr, Popplechick’s shop cast envious glances 
through the glass door at a vista of cozy parlour 


ted and comfortable with the glow of a cheerful 


fre. 

At the fire—indeed on the fender—sat Elfy, busily 
‘engaged making toast, every now and then glancing 
ap at her kettle to see if it were boiling, iu promise of 
which performance it had been singing for some 
time. 

‘There wasacaton the hearthrug and an indescrib- 
*sble dog of the peculiar breed known as @ cross be- 
tween St, Paul's and London Bridge. 

The cat was singing in unison with the kettle, and 
the dog, who was called Napoleon Bonaparte, chimed 
ln at intervals with a gruff noise. 

At intervals also a peculiar sound proceeded from 
the shop, occasioned by Mr..Popplechick, who had 
sequired the habit of expressing his sympathy with 
whe grandiloquent speeches of his heroes and heroines 
ay & deep, long-draw: 











(VALERIA PUKSUED.]} 


“ Ah ! beautiful, very true!” or “I should think so, 
indeed!” as the case seemed to require. 

All this was very homely and very comfortable 
and it was perhaps heightened to € degree by the 
occasional variety afforded by the usual impudent 
boy, who, not deterred by the rain without or the 
peacefulness within, would throw open the door and 
shout, shrilly : 

“Hi! Hullo! Poppy how are you ?” Mr. Popple- 
chick invariably rising aud going through the time- 
honoured pretence of giving chase. 

The last schoolboy had paid his afternoon visit, 
and Elfy, in her bold young treble, anuounced that 
tea was ready. 

“Come along now, father, and don’t keep us wait- 
ing. Here’s my Lady Oatypuss and General Bouaparte 
droppad in—you may say they’ve been waiting all the 
afternoon, if you like—and we all waut our tea. 
Now, father!” 

“All right, my dear,”’ responded the old man. 
‘*T'll just finish this scene ; it’s exciting. I’m sure you 
wouldn’t like me to break off just here. I think 
you've read the Bandit of Borneo, Elfy, eh? Well, 
I’ve just come to where he hears a shriek, a woman’s 
shriek, you know, Elf, and—ah, ain’t it beautiful! 
So natural!” And Mr, Popplechick, ia his low, 
wheezy voice, finished the scene aloud : 

“*Hah! What's that I hear? The wild cat’s 
shriek? No, a woman’s scream! Here, too, in the 
vasty wilds of the bandit’s] air. Whence came it? 
We must dissemble for fear of ambush! Hist, some- 
thing eer! What do I see? Heaven and 
earth, sky and sea, do my eyes deceive me, or is it— 
hah, hab! the bandit’s child f’ ” 

“Oh, nonsense, father! I know! Stage directions : 
* Ruus across the bridge, throws himself down a preci- 
pice, falls into the cavern’s gorge, and rescues Matilda 
from the hands of ten soldiers.’ I know it by heart, 
father, and so do you. Come along, and leave the 
book behind or you'll get more bandit than toast !’’ 

Thus adjured Mr. Popplechick, with s sigh of ad- 
miration for his favourite drama, and a chuckle 
at the liveliness of his darling Elfy, put the book re- 
luctautly on the shelf and shuffled into the parlour. 











His chair was ready for him, and a cup of tea 
speedily pushed under his nose. 

The cat awoke and stretched, the dog rose and con- 
descended, like many other of the Bonapartes, to beg, 
and the grand afternoon meal had just commenced 
when the street door was suddenly thrown open and 
a lady sprang rather than hurried into the shop, and 
thence by a natural conclusion into the parlour, 
Here she paused halfa monient, looking behind her at 
the street. Then she suddenly swung the door close 
and leaning against it with a mixture half of courage 
and exhaustion, panted : 

“Hush! don’t speak! Forgive me! I am being 
followed—followed and watched!” 

At this surprising and alarming spectacle of a 
beautiful young lady standing with her back to the 
door, and her whole attitude expressive of mingled 
supplication and defiance, Mr. Popplechick com- 
pletely collapsed, and as Elfy dropped the herring 
into the grate and sprang to her feet he half rose 
from his chair, clutched at the elbows and opened 
and shut his mouth like a figure on a Dutch clock. 

Elfy was the first to speak. 

“Oh, miss!” she exclaimed, “ what is the matter P 
what has happened?” 

At the girl’s words and tones of anxiety Valeria 
Temple recovered something of her usual calm. 

“Do not be frightened,”’ she said, pressing her 
band to her bosom. “Forgive me for alarming you, 
but I have been followed by a man—a rough-looking 
mao—and I feel frightened, foolishly nervous, 
and—— 

“What?” exclaimedElfy, with mingled pity and 
indignation. ‘Followed, miss? Who dared to do 
it, I should like to know? I should like to catch 
him following you! Perhaps he’s coming in here! 
He'd better, that’s all!” and, dropping the toasting- 
fork, she ran to an old cupboard, subtracted thence 
an equally old and tarnished broadsword, and ran to 
the door with courage and ferocity enough for the 
slaughter of a dozen spies. 

The attitude struck by the heroic little maiden 
thoroughly restored Valeria’s equauimity, and, look 
ing with a smile, she kissed the girl. 
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“Oh, no,/heavill not come here. It was foolish of 
me tostaud with my back to the door as ifan army 
was in pursuit; indeed, he did not see me come 
in,” 

“Oh, that’s all r'cht, then, miss, Anti now, do 
eome and sit down, poor dear, you must be so frigh- 
tened and tired dodging auasty, wicked man through 
the streets,” and, with the most motherly air, “‘ Here’s 
a chair; father, don’t keep your mouth open as if 
you meant to swallow the lady! Now, sit down, and 
T’ll give you a cup of tea.” 

She stopped suddenly, as if remembering for the 
first time the aristocratic appearance and air of the 
visitor,and added, falteringly . 

“T mean no offence, miss—— 

‘My dear,’’ said Valeria, gratefully and sweetly, 
“you areas kind as you are good; and will you in- 
deed give mea cup of tea, and may I sit here a 

little while? Thank you so much, go very much!” 
andshe smiled so gratefully and tenderly tliat, as 
Elfy declared afterwards, she could have gone down 
on her knees and kissed her hands there and 
then. 

Mr. Popplechick here, unconsciously, filled in the 
emotional pause by @ remark and a quotation from 
the “ Alfonso :” 

***Pureued one seeks refuge in the herdsman’s 
but! Hah! Hab! ruffian, I defyithee!’” 

Elfy and Valeria could neither of them #efrain 
froma peal of langhter, and before its echo had 
diedaway acup of tea was smoking at Valeriu's 
elbow, the cat had jumped mpon her dap, and a 
spirit of peaes and simple homeliness had settled 
upon the three. 

Then Valeria was pressed in a respectful way to 
G'ce'ose fall particulars of the , tion whieh 
bad driven Valeria to shelter, and itewas found that 
Valeria had very little to tell. 

“T was passing through a quiet etreetiinto Oxford 
Street,” she said, and a certain hesitation mingled 
with the evident desire to satisfy Elfy’s onriosity, 
“and, happening to look back, saw w fisagreeabie, 
ill-dressed man standing at the corner of the street. 
I noticed him b he d ito be isitering 
about, with nothing to do, aud ‘I faneied he sould 
come up aud beg, but he did not,and I walked on. 
What was my surprise when, on stopping to! ledk at 
a shop window, I saw the same man on the abher 
side of the road looking at me.”’ 

“I'd hawe looked at him!’’ said Elfy, inflig- 
nantly. , 

**A cat may leokatea king, my dear;”’ said Valetia, 
gently. 

“Butitdon’t saya cat may look at a queen'!” 
said Elfy, with a triumphant twinkle of her eyes. 

“He! he! very good,” chuckled old Popplechick. 
* Quite right, Elfy.” 

Valeria blushed, 

** Well,” she said, drawing Elfy’s hand in between 
hers, “ 1 walked on, thinking perhaps that he might 
be following me, and yet hardly crediting it. When 
I came to the corner of this street I saw that he was 
dogging my footsteps, and then I ran down the 
street and in here.” 

“ And here, within these walls,” said Mr. Popple- 
chick, with the air ofa knight of old addressing a 

uest, “you are safe, fair lady; none shall touch a 
air of your head.” 

“Father means well—quite right, father,” said 
Elfy, pressing Valeria’s hand lovingly. “I wish you 
could stay here always, miss.” 

**So do I almost,” said Valeria, quietly; and, with 
a sigh, her eyes fixed themselves on the fire and 
her thoughts resolved themselves into other 
shapes. 

** How happy could I be if I were really poor and 
humble! Better a home and home ties amidst the 
poor than to be the mistress of a hall and a castle and 
asad secret, How happy is this little one with the 
old man, She has some one to love, some one who 
loves her. Iam alone—alone—alone!” 

Then in an unaccountable way her thoughts sud- 
denly flew to the stalwart Edgar Raven, 

Was slie quite alone when he was near her P 

If he had been with her to-night a dozen men 
might have tracked her footsteps and she could have 
afforded to laugh fear to scorn. 

Her hands clasped in her lap, white and firm, her 

es fixed on the fire, she looked very grandly sad, 
and Elfy, putting her fingers to her lips. to keep Mr. 
Popplechick silent, sat motionless as a mouse and 
watched her. 

Presently Valeria started. 

“How quiet you are, little one! I am forgetting 
and trespassing on your kindness, and now I mustn’t 
trouble you any more, but must be going home.” 

* Don’t go yet, miss,” said Elfy. ‘We are go 
giad to be of any help to you—aren’t we, father? If 
you would only let us help you in any way, I’m sure 
you could trust us.” 

Could she trust them? She thought she could, 





looking at that. eager, bright, aud now tenderly 
anxious little face, and so she said : 

“You are very kind—very kind, and I am so 
grateful that I willask you jto do something for me. 
You ‘know that I am obliged to wear a disguise 
sometimes. Now what if I tell you that I do not 
like my at-home to-kaow that I dress-dif- 
ferently than usual? Will you help me to keep my 
secret—will you let-me come and dress here ?’’ 

“Oh, won't we, miss!” said Elfie, delighted. 
“That we will, and it will be so nics, for then I can 
put the finishing touches myself.” 

“That you can, my dear,” said Valeria, “ if it will 
not be troubling you too much,” 

The child eagerly assured her that it would only 
be a delight to serve her, andasked when she would 
come, 

Valeria mentioned the day of the concert at Lars- 
brook House, and then rose te say farewell to her new 
and trusty friends, . 

Elfy seemed quite sorrowful at parting and wanted 
to accompany Valeria at least part of her way home, 
but Valeria gently forbade that and only permitted 
Mr. P. echick to go for a cab. ‘ 

While he was gone Elfy indulged in anticipatory’ 
delight.atthe prospect of seeing more of the gentle 
lady, andthe two, woman and child, were sitting 
hand ia*‘hand, one in a low chair ‘before the ‘fire, they 
other on the gronad at her feet, when Mr. , 
chick threw gpen the door and, in ‘feeble 2 
heroic ts,,exclaimed, witha save of his thant: 

“ Fair lady, the steed is neighing in the castle yard 
—the chariot watts.” ‘ 
Valeria, witha smile, promptly rose in considera- 
tion of the nt.eab-horseand departed, eseortedl 
to the doer’ aud Mr. Popplechick, the latter 
in the of knight of the castle, with his eight’ 
hand turned ‘to his left side and his deft 
realy to wawe a courtly adien. 





down her ¢hocolate and ‘looking @isappointed. “I 
theaght you imtended going to »this concert at Lars- 
brook House, and I asked Mr. Raven to get tickets for 
us. It isto be such a grand concert, Valeria dear, 
well worth hearing; are you sure you must go to 
your friend’s ?” 

“ am sorry,” said Valeria, a slight -finsh 
mantling her pale cheeks, “ It is « pity to lose the 
concert, but only one of us need Go so. “Mr. ‘Raven I 
am.sure will only.betoo +o escort you.” 

Madame Leclare shook her head with a smile. 

“I would not be so bold as to venture : it would be 
like putting myself in the mouth of a disappointed 
lion. No, no, Mr. Raven got the tickets for you, 
Valeria, and would have every riglit:to be sulky 
if I went alone!’* 144 
, Valeria’s «datk geyobrows went up ‘with a quick 
rown. 

“Mr. Raven es too much,” she said, and 
<r" Madame Tetiane was sorry she had spoken so 
candidly. 

“At least I cannot goritinyon, dear madame,’” 
said Valeria, more gently, “and Lhave set my heart 

eting, #0 you will go, will you not ?” 
«wish (it so mach,’’ said Madame Le- 
Walerinthad paved the way for her own 


dgar Raven was.at work in his 
iy, matin shumours,,and he too was 
antijit mst beconfessed looking forward 
ithe grand.coneert.at Larsbrook Honse. 
“asad eee lay in the fact that or 
ast fow dayshe hast been unabletogain admission 
to:the castlewthichihe had fiattored chimedif ic had 
wanquishet. 
ww -time'he had odiled Valeria ‘hafitbeen denied 
‘Sometinesthe servant ‘toll him that Miss Temple 
owes out, antl at.others Mailame Leclarethad appeared, 





* * * * * , 

When ‘fadhionable ladies exert themselves on ‘be- 
half of a:charity so far as-to lend their saloons for a 
concertand ase their powerfal interest to secure an 


audienee ame may be sure ‘that the ‘latter will the! 
large and ‘that the charity will-materially benefit. 
The Dachess of Tremaine had set her meee 








would eruiit ¢o sing were engaged, and Herr 
Wilhelm:had,mate « epedial journey to Germany to 

sire ‘the services of one or two of the best 
Hanoverian voices. 

Last, and not by any means the least, as Herr 
Wilhelm knew, he had by a Incky chance secured a 
new voice, and that one worthy of the greatest im- 
portance. 

For many days did the professor endeavour to learn 
where Miss Marian Earle could be. 

He inquired at the musical clubs, he ferreted 
through professional advertisements, he went so far 
as to set aparta whole day for searching amongst 
the various choruses and choirs in London, but he 
could hear of no lady witha powerful and wonderfully 
sweet voice who answered to the name or the 
description of the young lady who had called on him 
at Connaught ‘Terrace, 

At last, as mystery begets mystery, the professor 
decided to reserve his acquisition until-the last of the 
programme, and, futherfore, he resolved to keep her 
a secret, and provoke, with the burst of applause 
which he knew would greet her, a corresponding 
amount of surprise and curiosity. 

Therefore it was that. Valeria was allowed, in 
accordance with her request, to practice in private at 
her own house, and that her name did not.appear 
on the elegantly printed satin programme. 

The momentous Thursday at last arrived. 

The morning found Herr “Wilhelm outwardly 
calm but inwardly excited and nervous. He had seen 
nothing of his strange novice, and.he began to fear 
that he might perhaps have been the victim of an 
elaborate practical joke. 

However at half past eleven his footman brought 
him a dainty little note signed “‘ Marian Earle” and 
stating to his greatjoy that the writer would be in 
the ante-room of Larsbrook House at the time ap- 
pointed. 

Then the professor chuckled and smiled and 
rubbed his hands, perfectly satisfied. 

** It’s no joke,” he chuckled, ‘‘ she'll come and 
take their breath away! ‘Who can she be, I won- 
der?’’ 

That morning Valeria Temple announced to 
Madame Leclare that sheshould be obliged to call on 
some friends and that she might not return until 


anti while sheteok.care:to explain that there was no. 
intention -to.offeatl Mr. Ravea «she made it plain to 


shim that Véleria would see.no.one. 
“1 ~ a ‘Mies Demple iis not unwell,”’ said 


“No, no, indeei,mo,"said Madame Leclare. “‘ On 
,@he fis wery well, better than when | 

\knew ean wie nonce ma eo-much, Mr. Raven ; 
is read, sing and val a 


»nor ran 

‘“ntleed,mo;” eaid Dagar ‘Raven, with an almost 
“IT would not ~ 

And so he had taken this leave, and his:various 
inanimate painting todls had a bad time of it for 
days hence; for when Mr. Edgar was out of humour 
he wasin the habit of kicking anything that might be 
in his way clean out of it, and thought nothing of 
pitching palette, brushes, books, or canvas itself 
into a corner, with contemptuous indifference to his 
—— fee if dissatistied with himself or hie 
work, 


And now, alas, alas! he found that unless Valeria 
Temple's beautiful face wore asmile for him he 
could not work, and he was dissatisfied and ill at ease. 

He had got the tickets for the concert, and as he 
stood at his easel trying to-work he took them from 
his pocket, 

**What should I do?” he asked himself, ‘‘ send 
them in or take them in myself ?” 

He decided to send them in with a note offering 
himself as an escort. 

Then when he had put them in an envelope and 
despatched them he walked about the room. 

The old restlessness was coming on him again, that 
fearful, fatal disquietude.and feverish dissatisfaction 
with the present which always ended in driving 
him to some fresh place, perhaps to the other end 
of ‘the world. 

He had not felt it while talking with and sesing 
Valeria Temple; now that she was denied to him, 
his room, which had seemed so pleasant, grew hate- 
ful to him. He hated London, Kensington, Eng- 
land, and the restless fever was creeping on him. 

He sighed, and pitching his palette to the other 
end of the room, took up his pipe. 

While Valeria had refused to see him he had not 
been left to perfect solitude, for there had been 
many invitations—club dinners and suppers, and 
soirées aud parties at the Arnitaces’. 

The club dinners he had declined, but he had gone 
to the Armitages’, mainly in the hope of finding 
Valeria Temple there, and partly because there he 
met witha pecoliar kind of sympathy always wel- 
come to a man in love, 

It is difficult to resist the fascination of a beautifal 
woman when she chooses to be gentle and tender, 
aud that was the manner of Selina Armitage. 

1t was pleasant to find a smile deep and almo: ¢ sad 





late in the evening. 
“Oh, I am so sorry,” said Madame Leclare, setting 


when he entered, and a pressure of the hand as « 
welcome. 
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There was always his favourite seat for him near 
the piano or the fire, and if he chose to speak on any 
subject he was sure tomeet with that rapt atteution 
and interest which in a woman is found irresistible by 
@ map. 

Then too at the Armitages’ he could forget the 
new, inexplicable sensation, forget Valeria Temple in 
short, in the excitement of play. 

Muchas Miss Armitage disliked cards, there was 
always play at their house by Cavendish Square. 

Always play, and generally the same.set of people 
engaged in it, 

At first he felt surprised at always meeting Lord 
Elismere and his clique there ; but when he remem- 
bered that Lord Ellsmere might with as much cause 
feel surprised.at meeting him he thought no more of 


it, 
Had he been less engrossed by ,his own thoughts, 


Edgar Raven, keen-witted and quick to detect, 
would have remarked the frequency of Terence 
Vaue’s visits and the change which already seemed 
to have come over the boy—man now, for he had 
lost a great deal of that open-speeched frankness 
which had sat upon him so well when first Edgar 
had seen him. 

Always excitable, Terence Vane now.seemed more 
feverish, restiess and excited than ever; but it was 
excitement of another.and more dangerous sort, for it 
was an emotion suppressed. 

The lad’s face had grown thinner and. paler. 

When.he won or lest at cards it would flush, but 
only for the moment, : 

‘The lips, tremulous, crimson and compressed, how- 
ever, told how wildly the young heart was beating ; 
and the slight, boyish hands, as they clutched the 
cards, discovered by their nervous quivering the 
excitement he tried to suppress, 

Auother passion beside gambling was consuming 
him—the passion for a Circe, a siren, who had been 
commanded to lead and-entice him to.destraction. 

Selina Armitage was.always hovering. at his side; 
and when her beautiful eyes smiled into his. wild, 
mad light would fire Terence’s face, and his breath 
would come short and fast. 

Alwaysat play she was hovering about him, and 
the boy lost.all power over the game and ceased to 
care whether he won or lost his money, so that she 
would talk to him in the soft, whisperous music 
which his heart thirsted for, 

Al this Edgar Raven at another time would have 
seen, But now he was blinded by the tempest in his 
own heart, and there was no one to save Terence 
Vane from ruin. 

Yes, no-one ; for Nugent, gentle, cynical Nugent, 
was away yachting in the Mediterranean, where he 
tried to carry Terence with him, But the boy had re- 
fused to leave London and his new friends. 

On'the morning he had started Nugent had tried 
to warn the lad, but fruitlessly, Terence had 
turned from him with indignant pride and de- 
clared that he was old enough to take care of 
himself, and that Nugent, if he donbted Lord 
Ellsmere’s honour, should tell him so to his face. 

“J don’t mind doing that, Terry, if there were an 
opportunity,” Nugent had replied, almost sorrowfully, 
and so they parted. 

There might have been an opportunity,for Nugent 
tried to make one. 

He met Lord Ellsmere at their club, and witha 
distrust and dislike deepened by Terence Vane’s 
conduct he went up to him, 

“TI am off, Ellsmere,’’ he said, shaking hands 
coldly, ‘‘and alone, Lam sorry to say. ‘erence will 
not accompany me.” 

* Ungrateful boy !’’ said Ellsmere, with a smile, 
$to desert an old friend and Mentor.” 

“ New friends he finds more fascinating,” said 
Nugent. *‘ You seem to see a great deal of him, 
Elismere, move than any.one else, by his own account, 
so I leave him to your charge.” 

There was a significance which Lord Elismere 
could not misunderstand, though he pretended to, 

“Oh, by no means!” he exclaimed, raising his 
hands with a most charming smile and shrug. “I 
should make a most improper bear-leader. Leave 
him in the custedy.of @ steady nurse, Willie, He'd 
be safe then.”’ 

He would have been safer with a tiger in a jungle 
than with Lord Ellesmere, and he was with Lord 
Elismere day and night; always gambling on the 
turf or on the table; seeing life as he called it, and 
rapidly on the road to seeing death. 

Had Nugent.come back he could not have saved 
him, for Selina Armitage’s.amile drew the lad asa 
magnet draws the quivering, sensitive needle, and 
Lord Ellsmere's chains were about him, 

Of this, as we have said, Eigar Raven saw no- 
thing, for he himself was under the glamour of another 
smile, and he himself was, with a grand, supreme 
contempt, being plundered. 


There was one who would have saved him at least, 








but whodared not. That one'was Selina Armitage, 
for she loved him! 

Yes,day by day she had fought against it, and 
her passion had conqueretl her. Day by day her love 
for the handsome face, grave, musical voice and grand, 
eet of Edgar ‘Raven ‘had grown and inten- 
sified, 

He was the sun, tie «moon, the light, ‘the very 


iairshe breathed, and her love brought her notiing 


but vorture, for-she saw that he had not thought of 
her, and that his heart was far from her. 

Forall the rest of the world the beautiful passionate 
woman had hate, bitter and malignant, ‘for ‘him she 
had the love which would have died to obtain asmile 
or a kind word from him. 

And—oh, fearful punishment for all the wrong she 
had done!—she was compelled night after night to 
lure'him into the clatches of the'fiend who héld her, 
foreéd to stand by and smile while my ‘Lord Ellsmere 
robbed him, 

The smile was always on her face, sweet and 
serene, to the eyes of the world, butat night when the 
drawing-room was empty, the guests gone, Lord 


*Elismere’s false, soft laugh silent, what agonies she 


endured! 

See her ag .she stood staring with flaming eyes at 
the strewed cards, her white hauds clasped,in her 
tangled hair, her face white, her heart on fire, and 
the moan “ Oh, that I were dead! dead! dead !’’ 
breaking from herparched lips. 

See her, dear reader, and admit that the woman was 
punished even as she siuned! 





CHAPTER XVI. 


LARSBROOK Hovsg was all ablaze with light, its 
windows pouring a. flood of glare upon Hyde Park, 
near which it stood. 

In its court yard stood a number of elegantly 
appointed carriages and,crowded a mobof richly 
liveried servants, with Thore valuable clothes and 
more arrogant manners than their neble masters aud 
mistresses. 

In the grand hall, illuminated like an Eastern 
palace, a row of the Tremaine retainers stvod to 
marshal the guests, or audience, as the gathering 
might be termed, to the grand saloon. 

Up the staircase, broad enough for the transit 
of a carriage and four, were placed .marble-statues 
of untold value, and exotics wukehimouey could aot 
buy and few but princely gardeners raise. 

The Duchess of Tremaine was wealthy as well as 
noble, aud it pleased her sometimes to display tuat 
power which birth and money give. 

Tonight she had determined that her concert 
should be a success, and there were no pains spared 
to make it one, 

As carriage after carriage rolled up, deposited its 
burden and rolled away again with much clanging 
of doors and stately shouting of names, the ante- 
rooms, almost as great as the saloon itself, were 
getting full. As every seat was numbered and each 
guest’s ticket bore its proper register there was no 
anxiety to be seated until the moment had arrived, 
and a sort of conversazione was takiug place during 
the half-hour of waiting. 

In one corner, seated, calm, serene, and smiling, 
was Selina Armitage; here as everywhere, in the 
best of society, admitted aud welcomed through 
Lord Elismere. 

As she sat, her attention given presumedly to the 
voluble chatter of an old beau, her eyes with a 
concealed impatience and wistfuluess wandered to 
the great door with its heavy curtain of crimson 
and gold. Would be come? she wondered, and 
while she wondered with her heart on fire, she could 
smile still and gossip with the old beau as if there 
were no such things a8 unrequited love and never- 
ending Temorse. 

Presently a voice, soft and modulated, made her 
orbs ‘brighten for a moment, and Lord Ellsmere 
stood beside her bowing, asif he had never seen her 
more than half.a dozen times before in his life. 

TI trust Miss Armitage is well,” he murmured, 
‘and that Mrs. Armitage is here.” 

Then, turning to the beau, he said: 

“Have you seen the dowager? Sheds here— 
just arrived!’ 

And then as the old gentleman roseand hurried 
off my lord drew 4 little nearer, and with his low 
murmur, and sweet smile, so that any one near 
would think he was whispering compliments and 
flatteries, said: 

“TI told you to wait near the door; it. seems im- 
possible for youto obey. I have something to say 
‘to you, and it must be said quickly, for this con- 
founded affair commences directly’” 

“Phen why not say it?’ she said, with quiet 


scorn. 
Lord Ellsmere scowled for a moment, 








‘Terence Vane is'to be here to-night,” he said: 
“look out for him and take him home; be careful 
not tomiss him; I would not lose him to-night for 
the world. You can make.some excuse fora short 
notice; say that he can have a eup of coffee. Do 
you understand ?” 

‘‘T understand,” she said, with compressed lips. 
“Why to-night ?” 

“The young idiot has begged, borrowed, or stolen 
some money from his uncle. He tells me the old 
man says it shall be the last; therefore, in case it 
should be true, I must have it. Something more 
may be made out of him—a post-obit, perhaps.’’ 

‘Why to-night ?’ she said, with.« look of disgust- 
ful weariness. “I am tired already, ill, sick, and 
worn out,” 

‘‘Pshaw!” he said. “Tired of idleness, sick of 
doing mothing. You have'as manycsilly fancies as a 
milkmaid. lt must be to-night, 1 -say. Nugent is 
expected home suddenly, and the meddlesome idiot 
may interfere aud -spoil the game before I have 
plueked the young ,pigeoo. Hush! here he comes. 
There is Raven, too. Ask him as well. There 
may be something to be made there.” 

A deadly whiteness set upon her face and her eyes 
drooped, but Ellsmere had «slipped away without 
noticing it, and before Terence Vane had reached 
her she had had.time to regain her colour aad her 
smile, 

Pale, with dark marks under his eyes, the boy had 
entered the room, apparently unconscious of the 
magnificence and of every face save the one he was 
seeking. 

As his dark, mournful eyes rested on Selina Armi- 
tage a light shotinto them anda flush swept.across 
his face. 

Then he hurried 'to her and sank down at her side 
as if she was all for him what life could hold, 

“I thought you were not coming,” she said, softly, 
giving him her hand, with the smile that was as 
tender as it was 

“You kaew [should come!’’ murmured the boy, 
almost fiercely. ‘“‘ You knew I should come when 
you.told me you would be .liere.” 

“ And now you have come you aust enjoy your- 
self,” «she said. ‘There'll be some magnificent 
music; aud if there were not, this is the greatest 
affair of the season, and one shouldbe happy mixing 
with the grand .and the great.” 

“Tcare not if the room were full of princes, if 
you were not.here!’’ he said. “I see no one but 
you, hear no voiee but yours, I would come to the 
darkest place on earth, to Hades itself if you called 
tome from there. Oh, yes, you kuew I should 
come.” 

“ Oh, there are Mr, Raven and Madame Leclare. I 
wonder if their seats are near ours.” 

“I will goand see,” said Terence. always ready 
to obey her lightest wish; and he made his way to 
the entrance through which Edgar Raven and 
Madame Leclare had just passed. 

How eagerly the tortured woman devoured the 
man’s face. 

“ He looks grave, bored, listless,” she murmured, 
her hands cleached apon her face. ‘Why, L 
wonder? Where is that darkigirl? She.is not with 
him! Can-that be the reasun why he looks so? Oh, 
Heaven, how I hate her—how I hate her!” 

Then, choking back the hot, jealous fire which 
rose to her eyes, she held out her haud to him and 
felt his cold palm press it with a passive indiffereace 
that was worse than a blow. 

‘* And where is dear Miss Temple, Madame Le- 
clare ?” she asked, sweetly, watching Wugar Raven's 
face as. she spoke. 

“ Not here, Lai sorry to say,” said Madame Le- 
clare ; and as she spoke Selina Armitage saw the 
listless look deepen in Edgar Raven’s eyes. “Not 
here, but gone on a visit of duty wo some friends, Is 
it nota pity? She will lose so much!” 

“Oh, quite a pity!” said Selina. “Do you not 
think so, Mr. Raven?” 

“ Duty, like virtue, should be its own reward,” he 
said, with a grim smile. “I trust Miss Temple may 
meet with full compensation.”’ 

“ He is mad and bitter because she is not here !” 
thought the jealous woman, and her heart 
throbbed. 

Then, before a word more could be spoken, the 
clock struck, the beat of a gong rang through the 
ante-room, and it was time to take places in the 
saloon. 

Justly might the proud Duchess of Tremaine feel 
satisfiedias from her seat in the centre she looked at 
the brilliant crowd surrounding her, all murmuring 
like ‘bees with expectancy and glittering like fire- 
flies with silks and jewels. 

The orchestra was full, the instruments had been 
tuned below, all eyes were turned to the conductor’s 
chair of velvet and gold. 

Suddenly a curtain across the stage swung aside 
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and the great professor stepped lightly to his place, 
raised his baton, and the overture commenced. 

It was a picked orchestra, every note was played 
with the perfection of feeling and time, the grand 
final burst closed with a compact, solid chord. 

‘Y'hen amidst the applause and flutter there entered 
the first performer. 

One after another, with an interval of orchestral 
music, the great singers poured out their wealth of 
song, and the enthusiasm of the audionce was 
rising. 

This was to have been no ordinary concert, and it 
was not. 

From all parts of the world had Herr Wilhelm 
lured, with the duchess’s gold, the grandest and 
purest voices, the highest and most cultivated 
musicians, and as the saloon rang with the applause 
called forth by a solo and duet which stood last but 
one on the programme all felt that the duchess had 
not only surpassed all other entertainments by this 
but had done something for art as well as the 
charity which had been the excuse for the display. 

Then, as the conductor left his chair, baton in band, 
there was a buzz of curicsity and a puzzled examina- 
tion of programmes. 

Who was this Marian Earle? Hername was un- 
known, and yet she was given a difficult piece of 
music and her name was placed last on a list both 
brilliant and complete. 

The duchess herself, when appealed to, could not 
satisfy the general curiosity. 

She had seen the complete programme for the first 
time that afternoon and had not had time to glance 
at it. She could give them no information, but she 
felt that she could rely on Herr Wilhelm, and sat 
with a smile of expectancy, serene in the confi- 
dence that she could trust to the great professor 
completing the triumph he had commenced. 

Suddenly, while the buzz was at its height, Herr 
Wilhelm returned to his chair, the baton was raised 
slowly, and the orchestra commenced with a 
tremulous softness the opening bars of the prelude. 

Then, amidst a deep silence, the curtain was 
drawn a little aside, and the master of the cere- 
monies crossed the stage, leading, with every mark 
of respect, a lady, the last on the programme, Marian 
Earle. 

She came forward to the footlights with a grace- 
ful, seli-possessed bearing, glanced for a moment at 
the sea of heads and the glitter and colour of the 
crowded audience, then, raising her head, broke the 
profound and intense silence with the first notes of 
the song. 

A turill ran through the crowd, as if an electric 
shock was passed amongst them. They had thought 
it impossible, while listening to the famous singers 
just silent, that a sweeter voice could exist, but this 
delicious, flute-like, surpassed them ail in its deli- 
cious softuess. They listened rapt, spell-bound. 

Softly the notes fell, then, as the crescendo came, 
the voice rose and seemed to cleave the air with the 
fearless confidence of the nightingale. 

As the song rose the listeners stared motionless. 

One moved only, and that was Edgar Raven. 

Something like red-hot iron smote his heart. 
Surely, surely, he had heard that voice before. 

Could it be that voice of all others he loved most 
onearth? No, it wasimpossible! This woman was 
beautiful, with a strange and utterly different beauty. 
She was stouter than Valeria; she was fair, not 
dark. 

His beart troubled him, the fantastic idea seized 
him that this woman had, like the ogres of old, slain 
the beautiful Valeria and stolen her voice, and with 
a weird persistence it clung to him, even to the mo- 
ment when the last note rose clear and bell-like, sus- 
tained like an echo and fell, caught up by the rap- 
turous applause which thundered through the saloon. 
No fantastic thoughts could linger in that artillery 
of ecstatic admiration. 

He sat too stunned and overwhelmed to applaud 
with the rest, and it was not until cries of “ Encore, 
encore! encore!” rose from the crowd thirsting for 
more that he rose—rose in time to see the marveiloas 
singer glide slowly from the stage like a dream. 

And not to return, for Herr Wilhelm, with a face 
white with excitement, came forward, and with 
much gesticulation strove to explain that no power on 
earth would prevail upon mademoiselle to sing more 
encore than that one song. 


(To be continued.) 








A VEGETABLE WINEBIBBER.—Mr. Fred, T. Bennett 
writes :—‘A friend of mine, residing in Upper 
Norwood in a house of his own design and con- 
struction, called my attention to a most extraordi- 
nary growth in his winecellar. It has taken ‘ root,’ 
if 1 may use the expression, in a bin of port wine- 
and has vigorously extended its ramifications in all 








ance the following simile is notinapt, viz.a miniature 
tree, devoid of leaves and pressed perfectly flat. 
The main stem or trunk is clearlyjmarked, and from 
this branches have been thrown out on all sides. 
Its colour is dark brown. I presume it belongs to a 
fungus tribe, but I should be glad to know if it be 
acommon occurrence or not. It is graduaily cover- 
ing all the walls of the cellar.” 

SteEp or Horses.—Every farmer knows that a 
horse generally sleeps standing. Old campaigners 
who have often camped out near their horses an 
observed their nocturnal habits, say they generally 
lie down not above an hour during the night; and 
that hour is somewhat between ten o'clock and 
midnight, Every farmer also knows that the 
average man will outwalk the average horse ; or if 
he does not know it, old campaigners will tell him 
so. Now, a man takes his sleep on the horizontal, 
and consequently rests the muscles of his legs; 
when he gets on his legs in the morning he is fresh 
and elastic; but the horse starts off on muscles 
which have been in more or less tension all night, 
and the result is that the man covers his forty miles 
before sunset, while the horse fags out at thirty- 
five or even less. If Nature had taught him to lie 
down all night, could he not do better? If hero is 
not a mistake of Nature, then will some one ex- 
ey what benefit is it to the horse to sleep on his 
egs ? 





EARLY DREAMS, 


os 


Tue stars to-night in Heaven’s blue field 


are shining, 
Wild sweeps the autumn blast, 
And round my heart, like ivy-bough, are 
twining 


The memories of the past. 


The mighty names that filled the world 
with glory, 
The cities rich alfa grand, 
Now like an old and “dim-remembered 
story,” 
Have vanished from the land. 


Thebes and Persepolis have passed for 
ever 
From ‘neath the burning sun, 
A mass of ruins, by her sacred river, 
Lies falien Babyloa! 


Through Egypt’s ancient land, that mystic 
river, 
The Nile, still onward flows, 
But no far-streaming flames at midnight 
quiver, 
Where once the Pharos rose. 


Pharos, 

story, 
Have passed like light away, 

The ancient nasions, rich in power and 

gior 


and tower, and temple old in 


Y 
Have fallen to decay. 


Taus have the visions of my boyhood 
faded, 
My hopes, no more they bloom, 
The dark, untrodden future still is shaded, 
I may not pierce its gloom. 26 
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Feats In Swimmine.—The ‘Journal des Dé- 
bats’’ gives the following stories from oid chron- 
icles relating to feats of swimming :—Doctor Joel 
Langelot reports that in the middle of the last cen- 
tury a gardener, in the employment of the Queen of 
Sweden, at Tronningholm, having fallen into a 
basin throuzh thick ice, remained sixteen hours in 
the water before he could be released, but was 
taken out alive, and recovered. In a work in the 
library of Stockholm is an account of a@ woman of 
the province of Dalle who fell into deep water, 
where she remained three days, and, after being 
taken out, recovered, and lived to be 75. Hero- 
dotus says that a certain Scyllius used easily to 
swim for two leagues under water, without being 
seen to rise for breath. In the 13th century, under 
Frederick I. of Sicily, there lived at Naples a man 
surnamed “Tho Fish,” who used to live for four or 
tive days in the sea catching fish for his food. The 
naturalist Alexander ab Alexandro says no fish 
could swim more rapidly in the depths of the sea 
than this man, whose naine was Nicholas, and who 
was ome employed to convey letters from one 
island to another; he would swim to vessels in the 
offing and convey letters to shore from them. 

A sNAK« five feet long was killed about two 
weeks ago at Kilranelagu, county Wicklow, and is 
now preserved in spirits. It is supposed to be one 





directions upon the walis. To describe its appear, 





of two that escaped about five years ago outof a 


box. The snakes belonged to an officer who had just 
returned from India. ‘The other snake was killed 
by a pig. Itis decreed that no snake can, may, or 
shall live in Ireland. St. Patrick on his landing 
repealed the former snakey condition of the ould 
eountry. 








DESPOTIC DISPATCH, 

We wonder at the immense financial reeources of 
the ruler of Egypt. He gives away half a milllou 
dollars’ worth of jewels, as a thrifty husbandman 
would give an apricot. Hv enlists the services of the 
best civil and military genius of the world, and pays 
liberally, And yet Esypt, as a province, is not 
wealthy. The fact is, the ruler of Ezypt, be he 
pasha or khedive, is an absolute déspot, and the 
wealth of the land he can, if he will, turn into his 
own coffers. The working of the government 
machinery, being in the hauds of one man, is very 
simple. 

In 1839 the pasha, Mehemet Ali,.wished a road to 
be constructed from one of his palaces to s military 
station three miles distant, The necessary orders 
were issued to the governors of the districts through 
which it was to pass, and the labourers ordered out, 
and in just six weeks from the date of the order the 
road was completed, compact and level, thirty miles 
long, forty feet wide, and in many places eight to 
ten feet high above the Nile bottom, and the pasha’s 
treasury not a penny the poorer. 

Stephenson, the English engineer, saw the road 
shortly after its completion, and pronounced it 
superior in every respect. 8. C., Jr. 





THE FIRST UMBRELLA, 


Aw old English record states that as early as in 
the middle of the eighteenth century some enter- 
prizing genius introduced umbrellas at Oxford and 
Cambridge, letting them out like Sedan chairs, to 
the students “at so much per hour, thus enabling 
poor young men to pass from building to building 
to their lectures without being drenched by rain. 
But people no more thought of taking an umbrella 
through the streets of a city or town than they did 
of taking their beds to sleep in, or a stove to warm 
themselves by, as they went about their regular 
business, 

The first person who ‘ventured on such an inno- 
vation was Jonas Haaway—the same benevolent 
old gentleman to whose exertions England owes the 
foundation of its ‘‘ Marine Society,” and to whose 
memory there is monument in Westminster Abbey, 
Mr. Hanway had travelled in China and other parts 
of the East, where umbrellas were ia general use, 
aud having brought one over with him as a sort of 
curiosity, he at length determined to avail himself 
of the protective benefits, and so one day ventured 
in the streets of London holding *‘ tae queer-look- 
ing apparatus’’ over his head during a heavy 
rail. 

Perhaps if he had known what a shower of ridi- 
cule, and even abuse, he was provoking, he would 
rather have faced the rain. For groups of men 
hustled him on side-walks and called him mad; 
women from windows clapped their hands and 
laughed ; and boys in crowds ran after him, hissing, 
hooting, and even pelting him with stones. But 
they soon grew tired of such shameful sport, and 
took it quite as a matter of course as Mr. Hanway, 
day after day, walked through the streets, umbrella 
in hand, whether in rain or suushine, Occasionally 
he invited a friend to share the comfortable shelter, 
and all agreed in pronouncing it very pleasant; 
but so afraid were they of ridicule that it wag 
more than three years after Mr. Hanway’s first ex- 
periment before another man in London found 
courage to own or carry an umbrella, 

Jonas Hanway died in 1776, and for the last 
thirty years of his life he carried an umbrella when- 
ever sun or rain rendered one desirable; yet the 
present century had passed more than its first 
hm i before the use of umbrelias became gen- 








AN authenticated statement is going the rounds 
of a horse that has just died after eating 1,000 nails 
anda lot of screws. The nails might be no more 
than a good appetite, but the eating of the screws 
showed a perverse Carnivorous propensity for its 
own kind, 

REMOUNTS FOR THE GERMAN ARMy.—The number 
of remounts for the German Army, exclusive of the 
Bavarian, Saxon and Wiirtemburg forces, has been 
fixed at 6,549 for the present year, Kach regiment 
of cavalry receives 63 and each regiment of artillery 
56. jIn Saxony and Wiirtemburg the horses re- 
quired for the army are, out of motives of economy, 
privately purchased by the contractors. ‘I'he same 
system is adopted in Bavaria, the young horses 
being sent to the remount depots until they are 





thoroughly fit for service, 
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OLD RUFFORD’S MONEY; 


OR, 
WON WITHOUT MERIT, LOST WITHOUT 
DESERVING. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“Fighting for Freedom,” etc., ete. 
——_.——— 


CHAPTER XLI. 

We left William Sherlock on his road to Paris, well 
watisfied thus far with the part he had played in 
the search after the stolen property. After some 
consideration, he decided upon forwarding the note 
he had socuriously become possessed of to Mr. Gil- 
bert, never doubting, in his sanguine way of 
viewing the affair, that this discovery must lead to 
the withdrawal of the heavy charge against Regi- 
nald, the removal of the barriers against his return, 
‘and the rehabilitation of his character with those 
who, not knowing the honourable nature of the 
Chestertons, bad too hastily assumed that the evi- 
dence of his guilt was complete. 

On his arrival in Paris, therefore, he alighted at 
the hotel where Sir Robert Perceval and Awina 
were staying, and lost no time in communicating 
his intentions to his future father-in-law. The 
latter, however, while admittting the importanc» of 
his discovery, somewhat damped his ardour by the 
manner in which he viewed the position of 
affairs. 

** Of course, my dear Sherlock, you will forward 
this.note, so well identified, to the manager of the 
bank, and no one can more heartily approve of your 
consolatory letter to the high-minded sufferer, his 
father, than myself. But it will notdo for Reginald 
to return until some farther traces, some incontes- 
tible identification! of the real offender is discovered, 
He would be, I fear, in danger of being taken into 
custody and thrown into prison, and thereafter 
criminally indicted, so that his then state would be 
worse than the present. You have, indeed, done 
your part bravely and nobly, I knew you could not 
do otherwise, but here you oust pause and leave to 
the professional pursuers of crime to follow up the 
clue with which you have supplied them. And now, 
my dear son, for such I indeed feel you are and am 
proud to acknowledge you, let me introduce you to 
Amina, who, I can tell you, has waited with no 
little impatience your arrival. Indeed, she has de- 
elined all participation in the numerous public 


























[AMINA’S LOVER.) 


gaieties of Paris until you should be able to act as 
her cavalier.” 

The young officer could not hide his agitation. 
He stammered something not very distinctly, and 
coloured to the very roots of his hair. 

* You need not blush, I am sure,” said Sir 
Robert, good-humouredly, ‘Leave that to the 
maidens, sou William.” Then,after a pause, he said, 
“Bless me! how sharp young people’s eyes are! 
Here’s Amina come to announce herself, and in a 
carriage dress, too, ready to take the air at this un- 
fashionable hour.” 

Sir Robert, already in the best of humours, was 
indeed a proud and happy father as he beheld his 
child approach in all the exuberance of her frank 
spirit, beaming with the roses of youth and with 
that elastic, springy step which speaks the enjoy- 
ment of robust health animating the rounded and 
graceful form of a fair English girl. She advanced 
towards her lover without a pause and threw her 
small right hand into the broad honest palm of the 
brave young fellow she had chosen for her partner 
in this world’s chequered pilgrimage. 

Unbidden moisture suffused her father’s eyes, 
and, after turniug 2 moment aside to hide his weak- 
ness, he advanced towards the pair, who certainly 
were at that instant scarcely conscious of the exis- 
tence of any third party in their world of love, and 
taking both their hands he pressed them togcther. 

Amina, overcome by her father’s mute act of 
affection, threw herself into his arms, and relieved 
her excess of happiness by a flood of tears. Her 
father kissed her fervently, and then the sunshine of 
her cheerful temperament burst through the transient 
rain, and her fair blue eyes, azure as the summer 
sky, again beamed with unclouded joy, reflecting 
ouly the bliss of requited love. 

What the young sailor said to his betrothed and 
what she said to him was so very like what average 
young people do under such a felicitous conjunction 
of circumstances that we decline reporting this part 
of the conversation. Suffice it that, having talked 
an inordinate quantity about themselves and each 
other—Sir Robert having prudently and politely taken 
himself off to lunch, in the full conviction that the 
homely proverb that ‘‘two is company and three is 
none” is universally true of such meotings—they 
condescended at length to remember that this busy 
earth had other inbabitants. 

“ And your brother? He isin Paris, I perceive, by 
the newspapers, with his bride, tue Lady Augusta.”’ 

“This very morning papa has appviuted for our 
first congratulatory visit—ob, this world of pomp 
aud ceremony, dear William. He was going yester- 











day, but all the Parisian world was pouring in its 
cards and its hollow congratulations, and the street 
in which their hotel is situated was positively 
crowded with carriages, and I verily believe Peu- 
nington and Augusta must have been heartily giad 
when five o’clock came and etiquette allowed them 
a respite from fashionable persecution. 1 prevailed 
on my father to await your arrival, and to go at this 
unfashionable hour, before reception-time sets in; 
for among the hundreds who call becauée it is the 
custom there are perhaps a dozen or two, public 
personages and others, whom it is incumbeat on 
them to see.” 

At this moment Sir Robert returned, a capitai 
lunch and a slight suggestion of créme chartreuse 
having quickened his rather more temperate pulse. 

“* Now, girls and boys,” said he, laughing, ‘I’m 
ready ; is the carriage waiting ?” 

For the first time William Sherlock became a ware 
that his dress was not perhaps strictly en régle for so 
grand a visit. 

Sir Robert was much amused at the suggestion. 

** Pooh, pooh!” exclaimed he; “has the Paris’air 
infected you too? Here’s a father and his daughter 
and one son going to make a call upon his other son 
and daughter in their dressing-gowns and slippers— 
the gentleman in his robe-de-chambre, the lady en 
papillotte—and we are to have a discussion on the 
correct thing in costume! Come along, Amina, and 
leave this fastidious young gentleman to reform 
his costume and——” 

** Indeed,” said young Sherlock, laughing in turn, 
and possessing himself of Amina’s arm, which Sir 
Robert had jestingly taken, “it is my duty, as it is 
my pleasure, to escort this lady to her carriage, I 
shall be happy if you will accompany us, Sir Robert ; 
we are going to call on——” 

“ Lord and Lady Pennington Perceval, or Perceval- 
Pennington,” interposed Sir Robert. 

“ Here’s some further news for you both. When 
I sat down to lunch just now, no less than six copies 
of the morning paper, directed to me, were on the 
table eoliciting my perusal. I have brokeu the seal 
of one, and here are two others to which you may 
do the same.” 

So saying he handed the two unbroken envelopes 
with their enclosures to William Sherlock and his 
daughter. 

“This is my ennobled son's noble father-in-law’s 
achievement,” said Sir Robert ;: “I must confess I am 
not altogether taken by surprise, as his lordship, in 
his mysterious diplomatic style, bade me prepare for 
some overwhelming dignity to be conferred upom 
our house through his great court influence,” 
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Meantime William Sherlock and Amina esch read 
the following: 

* Tus New Peer.—It will be seen by last night’s 
‘Gazette’ that Her Majesty bas been graciously 
pleased to confer upon Pennington Perceval, Esq., 
Broadmoor, in the county of , the dignity of a 

er of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Treland, by the style and title of Baron Perceval, iu 
co, ————,, with descent to his heirs male, etc. The 
new peer, Pennington Perceval, Hsq., of Broadmoor, 
who is the eldest son of Sir Robert Perceval, Bart., 
has lately espoused the Lady .Augista Pennington. 
As his lordship is without ‘issue-male the Lady 
Augusta, on the decease of her father, would become 
a peeress in her own right. This gracefulect of Her 
Majesty isa becoming compliment to the mnion of 
these two ancient families. We understand that.a 
Bill is prepared by which parliamentarysanction(is 
sought for the change of the family namewf the new 
peer, which will be Pennington Pereegal (Pen- 
nington, aud he and his successers will bearthearms 
of the two famifies, quarterly, with their joint em- 
blazonments. The noble bride and ‘bridegreem are 
at present in Paris, where they are tobe theguests 
of the British Ambassador, Lord Cowley, at.a ball to 
be given on the 17th instant, when-the principal 
officers of the court and the diplomatic body are ex- 
pected to be present.” 

Sir Robert watched the pairttentively. 

William Sherlock looked grawe.and.emberrassedkas 
he came to the conclusion of sthe long-winded ,para- 
graph, Amina put on a look of comic.gravity aashe 
threw the fashionable journal on «ii with a 
elight smile. 

*l'm afraid, father, I’ve lost big brother capone) -e 
found a very great nobleman, which «will be asserry 
exchange forme. What.a farrago of aubbish about 
transposing and changing and ing of names. 
Why brother ‘Penn ’ will rival the.author of Relham 
some dey. Here’s a little paragraph £'d like to read 
to him amd perbaps I will. Letmesee,how runs it ?, 
Edward Emlwer, Esq., became (Hdmeard 


Bulwer, then Sir Bdward Lytton Bul} wer-Izytton, ee 


Sir Edward Bulwer Lytten-Bulwer ; ob, I forget the 
rest, but he was a lord at last, and so is brother 
* Penn,’ the more’s the pity. 1 shall never be able 
to get beyond tho first syllable of his name, I’m sure,” 

“ You .sarcastic jittle quiz,” said ber amuaed 
father, “ you had better not Jet his lordship’s father- 
in-law hear you talk.such horrid jogulariam. His 
dir would stand on end with horror at such disre- 
epectful mention of dignities,” 

‘““Ldo not speak disrespectfully of dignities, dear 
father, for of well-earned titles and hanours 1 hold 
them,to be the symbols of wisdem, walour, and.ser- 
vioea to one’s country. But this folly of the Heralds’ 
College, this temporary parading of nothings by, she 
Meurt Newsman is calculated to bring a venerable 
institution into contempt with thinking people.” 

**Upon my word, my little bonnet-rouge, you, too 
have \aken another sort of infection from the,Paris 
mtmosphere, which is said to be equally adapted to 
inspire courtiers and sans-culottes. My dear Cap- 
tain Sherlock, you seem struck silent by my pretty 
politician: whatdo yon think of these sentiments 
from the sister,of an envobled commoner ?”’ 

“IT was lost in admiration of the———.” 

“The carriage is waiting, you flatterer,” said 
Amina, gaily. ‘Come, Sir Kobert, I am resolved to 
cendescend to condole with these unfortunate great 
people, for I love them both, one as.a true man and 
the other asa good woman, and am sorry for their 
gilded fetters. ‘There, that will do, father, 
William can adjust .my shewl,” and, escaping 
from-ber father's hands, she took the arm.of her be- 
trothed and tripped gaily down the, broad staircase 
of the palatial hotel. 

They were soon abreast of the cochéreof the large, 
old-fashioned mansion, standing in its own grounds, 

aud as strictly a private house, Lhough let thoroughly 
meublé, as an Lnglish nobleman’s town house in 
Belgravia. 

It was now called the Hotel Pennington. 

The broad-leaved portals opened, the conciarge 
bowed low, and a couple of liveried lackeys ushered 
the visitors into the spacious domed and frescoed 
hall, with its double warble staircase, ascending in 
@ curve on either side to the broad Janding, which 
communicated by three panelled, moulded, and 
gilded doorways with the extensive suite of reception 
apartments, iuciuding the great and lesser drawing- 
rooms, the ‘ther atre, concert, and ball-rooms, 

These gorg ously gik led saloons, decorated in the 
cingue-ceuto style, were once crowded by.the court 
beauties of the reign of Louis the Fifteenth, the 
Hotel du Pare being then more celebrated for the 
pedigrees of the pairs de France who graced its 
iestivities than the virtue of its females visitors. 

it iad since gone through a dozen varieties of 
tenants, had seen four revolutions and five changes 
of owmership, being now the property of a millionaire 





agent de change, courtier, or stockbroker, one of the 
nouveaux riches, who spring up like mushrooms after 
each upheaving of the French soil, and especially its 
manuring with human blood. 

But enough of these things, they are matters.of 
course in the history of the homes of the noblesse,of 
France, whose latest change has been to a Septennial; 
republic without republicans. 4 

Our three visitors having sent up their cards, or ot 
rather card, for Sir Rabert-had actually made his own | 
single pasteboardserve, by inserting on it two lines 
“et sa fille Amina, et ean afils.Sherlock,” were 
ushered through these magniificent,salons by ‘essingle 
domestic in his morning-jacket ofwtriped jean. 

They took but slight notice, hhomwever, of ‘their 
royal splendour, but were sortainly ypleased .wheo, 
after passing au second, by a. staircase,,of 
width, they reached, by a@ rush-matted corridor, the 
private dwelling apartments of theehatean. 

Herea door was opened, without eanyeamaounce- 
ment of names, and afound -thema¢ives in 
presence of those they 

‘I'be@auple were prermrsn “at home,’’ if nat, 

sbi in slippers and en papillotte. 
1p, 


herself.to a pwey tt thin «uatfiinsthaked en galette. 
The room teomes plain-enough jibeingwa d only 
in the centretby «a small square, like-a-crumb. cloth, 
the hare beastimihree sides displaying as many rows 
of plein, whighebacked black chaigs. The 

salt sdempppicemanaties ttvechionas wood 

mepftrern nr werobesq uewaiiivens, and .a 
pena glased awit: Dusol stiles. 

"The ettendent.cuteide the door masamecessity, as 
ethe modenn @envenienes of .a bell syes azanting, and | 
wo emall Jaomdqpong, simendible .«tamy-measousble dis- 
ance im dibe -themibhing old -pelnee, was -the .anly. 

servant when mven wanted one. 
“Mh, Bir Mebert!” said Lady Augusta, .setting 
down ‘the cafetiere. “How good to bring your 
daughter and the captain to see us before we are 
swallowed up by the devouring tide of society. 
Here’s Pennington asking me whether we 
conld not, without mortal sin, against.our tyxannical 
task-masters, just break loose foran haur’s chat.with 
you,and yaurs before, what they-eall_here, the avorld 
as,monapolized .us.’ 

“What do yon,think of our breakfast hour, father 
mine?” said his lordship, glancing ..at.a grotesque, 
old .ebony pendule, on a _blagk pier-bracket. 
“ Amina, how's your dear friend:?”—there was a 
slight tremor in his. voice—“and my dear friend, Cecila 
Chesterton? How glad I should have beento have 
seen; her.accompany youto,Paris. ,1 was thinking of 
her and your early rising, Amina, and.comparing the 
natural roses which glowed on your fair faces with 
the: bloom of Ninon de l’Enclos—isn’t that the name 
of.it, Augusta ?—which perpetually blushes, by proxy, 
on the cheeks of young, old and middle-aged rag 
in this dissipated capital. One o’clock, Augusta ; 
another hour we may expect them, as 


“+The Assyrian eame down like theolfon the 


fold, 
With his cohorts all gleaming in purple and 
gold,” 

Are not those like the first.two lines of the Hebrew 
melody, Amina ?’’ 

“Upon my.word, Péin, I forget. I’m so 
see that youare still my ‘curly brother,’ and not a 
prond ;milord Anglais, that I remember nothing. 


glad to 


Have you not seen the newspaper te” 


inwa tweed tonrist suit, ; 
replaced sby | 


Sir Robert, Amina, and Captain Sherlock returned 
to their hotel, delighted with their hour’s converse, 
and the rest of the day and evening, up to the hour 
of eleven at night, when they repaired to the hotel 
,of the British Embassy, was passedin home enjoy- 
ment of each other’s society, 


CHAPTER XLII. 

gAz the end of a fortnight Lord and Lady Percevat 
peought wéinge in an extension of their marriage 
teurto I from the splendid distractions of Paris 
‘Mie; anf Bir Robert Perceval, his dauglter, and 
ee turned their faces towards their 
‘bnglish bem 

ease, 0 other ocourrences had acted change- 
iadigcomepery 4 day does -atoritical periods of a man’s 
-enistepep, On 


fortunes.of Reginald Chesterton. 
ean > aban y letter frem Bridoon, in which he 


_pamformedhim that Mr. Gilbert had expressed to more 
than one @nfluential person his firm belief in Regi- 


nald’sinnegence, adding, farther, that he, Bridoon, 

expected shortly to ferret out Mr. Ferrett, alias 

Bowman, “when, I can tell you,” .said his -corre- 

spondent, facetiously, “Tl wip: him so sharp that he 

»shan’t jumprauether jump,mo more nor a rat after a 
wanap of dog! Billy.” 

Wreginald\tookmp his pen. Mor several days he 

beeu afflicted by an » emocess.of what 
theidoctars call nostalgia, plain peuple ubeamesickness. 
His -yearning to sevisit (Hngland was growing 
beyond the comtyol-of weason and prudence. He 
begen to argue avith tiimeelf that some fortunate 
chance must attenthhim'in a personal search for the 
base,scoundrels-aphojhad fixed him innocently with a 
falac.charge: sAtamy rate, it would be more manly, 
se eg ecu ma risk, to face the accu- 
ssation, and leawethe-rest to 

At this pe oe ara viene Te vtorned the 
weatie. William ®fiberlockihad reecived sthe valuable 
sinfenmationwhigh thadeecasioned his-visit to Boel- 

now ja guard on the 
invay, ‘Dhisemas to Reginald a most in- 
explicable riddle. ‘There could be no mistake on 
the part of the captain. The man said he was 
Joseph Nightingale, and that he knew him, Reginald 
Chesterton, and was grateful for former favours, 
Surely he could rely on Joseph’s good faith and 
secrecy, end, wereit with no other object, he would 
return to England to»see and question ‘ronest. 
Joseph Nightingale. 

That night Reginald, still under the name of 
Richard Chillingworth, took rail for Ostend, with 
the resolve to cross Channel to Dover by the 
ordinary packet. 

The fact of the recovery of the mote and its atten- 
dant circumstances was communicated without 
delay to Mr. Lynx by Mr. Gilbert. 

The peculiarly constituted mind of that astute 
personage, however, led him to draw a totally oppo- 
site couclusion to'that of the ‘friends of the accused 
young man. 

Mr, Lynx’s great suceess in his profession waa. 
partly ov ing to.a mental obstinacy and persistency 
akin to shat of the instinct.of the sleuth-bound, 
7 to this difference in favour of the quadruped, 
that whereas his scent of blood never fells, human 
‘reason, carried.to the excess of laying down,a hard 
and fast line of human conduct fer all people, under 
certain circumstances, goes clear astray. 

(Mr. Lynx .never believed in the ath tedeinge soe 
honesty of any man or. woman whow there:wes resaon, 
to suspect of crime. His ears, and .almast ,his.eyes, 
were closed to any exculpatory assertion or,action of 
such people. 

“Of course,’ argued. he, *‘it!s that-young man’s 
business to make it. appear that some one else did she 





“No, Lhave not; but 1 have had my patent of 
peerage,a week in my escritoire, and I have paids 
Clareucieux, Garter, Rouge Dragon, and some other 
medigval personages or griffins at the Heralds’ Col- 
lege.all sorts of fees for the ‘finding,’ as they call 
it,and the ‘ blazoning’ of the coat armour of all the 
Percevals and Penningtons discoverable in Englaud 
beforé and since the Conquest, which, when you 
have leisure, my dear Amina, you can study and 
copy in needlework, water-colours, or otherwise. 
But why is our hero of the Eastsilent? Ten thou- 
sand pardons, brother o’ mine, for so I may sow 
call you, for even so short a neglect,’’ and Pen- 
nington Perceval shook the hand of the friend and 
companion of his youth heartily. 

The stream of conversation now flowed freely. 
All icy conventionalities were dissolved,and a more 
happy and unrestrained party could ‘not well be 
imagined, 

‘Sorry to say that it is nearly ‘two hours,’ as 
our French friends have it,’ said Lady Augusta, 
“andI bear the roll of carriages arriving aud de- 
parting. Adieu till the evening, father, sister, and 
brother. We meet, remember that above all things, 
at the ambas:ador’s ball,” 


forgery, and that.be wou’t know anything about. mho 
planned or,exeeuted the robbery. Quitenatural, soo, 
that his father aud his friends, shouldn’t think ,.he’s 
guilty, or, if they did, shouldn't. say ¢o. ‘Then thege’s 
this young fellow, his companion, Captain Sherlegk ;. 
-well, sailors are simple-minded folks, se all | know. 
He thinks it’s all cleared ap; I don’t. Why,-what 
doesit amount to? Here's a couple of forsigners jas 
haveu’t been identified at all a.sealing with bank 
note in a public-house abroad. ‘Lhe note, so we're 
told, has been cashed by a money-dealer in Antwerp, 
and the very young mau who.is outlawed for the 
robbery has beena-living iu Antwerp.a whole week 
er more, spending of money. Well, if youveall that 
clearing .his.case, I don't know what auaking it 
stronger is, Now, unless | could nail theutterers-of 
this note, and there don't seem much chance of that, 
and be able to prove who tiey got itfrom, I’d nather, 
if it had beea my case, have lucked ap or burat that 
same note than |’d have showed it atall, with such a 
cock-aud-bull story of how it was come by. No, 
no, Mr. Reginald Chesterton, I’diike to get you.aff, 

if Lcould without losing the rewand, but. this diittle 
story—a red herring across the seent—will just make 
me hold on and grav you with more certainty that 
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Tm ay the,right.un than if.it had never been told 
at all.’ 

Withithis .view.of the question Mr. Lynx -betook 
himself to »Seotland Yard-and was favoured with 
means for traeing the fugitive banker’s clerk, the 
authorities accepting Mr, Lynx’s conclusions on the 
-prestige of-his oft-triedsagacity. 

Mr. Lynx, however, was thistime at fault entirely. 

‘This may be doubly aceounted for—first,\ by «his 
obstinate belief in the fugitive’s guilt, which was 
strengthened, if possible, by Bridoon’s earnest endea- 
vours to impress the contrary idea; and secondly by 
that person's perpetual applicationsiat Scotland Yard 
—especially «when'’Mr. Lynx was, absent—to know 
if anything had been heard of the absconding young 
men. 

This ruse had the effect of disarming all suspicions, 
veven of Mr. Lynx’s, of Bridoon'’s knowledge of Regi- 
nald’s whereabouts, 

Mr.\Lynx sat in ‘tho ‘little ‘box at'‘Scotland Yard 
dignified by the appellation of the Inquiry Office and 
appropriated to person of his official rank in the de- 
tective force. 

“A gentleman wisbes'to speak with you,’’ saidan 
attendant constable. 

Mr. Benjamin Bridoon entered, 

“Glad l’ye found youin, Good-day, Mr. Lynx. 
“TI think I’ve hit on a trail, Mr. Inspector, as may be 
worth following up,” said the knowing horsedealer. 
“You know Barney Cross ?”” 

Cu should:think so. What's he been at?” was the 
reply. : 

~He’s in custody for a daring burglary at Frimley 
the night.after the.Jate fight onthe common there, A 
Jot of the school stayed behind;sand cracked an old 
gentleman’s crib. He’s give a false name, of course, 
but it’s Barney, that’s certain. -He’s wounded in the 
shoulder with some slugs from .a blunderbuss that 
was fired at the) burglars as they ran away. Now 
he’s one of Blacksheep Bowman’s lot, and where the 
cubs is found playing it's likely the old fox ain’t far 
off, Barney’s now in Guildford Jail, and it’s likely 
his pals may help him or maybecfind a legal adviser 
in his trouble.’’ 

“Good—excellent, Mr. Bridoon ; this is news. But 
I'd rayther it led up to the principal—that is, the per- 
son named in the reward. I can’t help wondering 
such a ’cute manas you, Mr. Bridoon, should set such 
account on the finding this twenty-pound flimsy pass- 
ing about in the very place where no doubt the swag 
has been shipped. ‘1’ll-not neglect to look up ‘Mister 
Barney, though. ‘I’ve wanted him some time, ‘and 
there’s no doubt some good reason why we've lost 
Mr. Ferrett of late, or rather why he’s lost ns. ‘Much 
obliged,,Mr. Bridoon, 1'll be down at Guildford ,in 
the morning to speak to Mr. Barney’s character 
from an intimate acquaintance which I don’t think 
will induce the Surrey magistrates to part witb him 
foratime. Much obliged; anything further tocom- 
mniicate ?” 

: Mr. Bridoon replied in the negative and took his 
eave. 

Next morning Barney Cross was placed in the 
dock before the Guildford bench. There was.a {ull 
attendance of magistrates, for the affair had produced 
@ great sensation, the master of .the house baving 
been sorely wounded by. the ruffang, and his.life was 
trembling in the balance. 

Mr, Lynx was in .the justice-room of. the Town 
Hall, but.he carefully kept. bimseli out of the sight 
of the so-called John Jones, »who described bimselfas 
# broom and:mat makenin search of employment. 

The evidénce was but slight, with the exeeption of 
the ugly fact of the gunshot wound, whieh the 

isoner insisted was received in a poaching affray 
a fortnight beforeat acertain wood in Hampshire, 
where had really been such aicontest. 

The burglary having’ happened eight days béfore, 
the medica] man’s-evidence was by no means positive 
as tothe dateof the wound, and'Mr. Barney, per- 
ceiving the perplexity of theirworships, was-growing 
confident in the cleverness of his defence. 

At this moment, however, his hopes were dashed 
to shivers by the -appearance of Mr. Lynx, ‘who, 
making his way tothe little space in the front of the 
dock, nodded familiarly at the culprit, and then, ad- 
dressing him as “ Barney Cross,” informed the Bench 
of a few facts in his career that at once removed any 
hesitation ae to his being fully committed on the 
charge before them. 

A formidable knife, a screwdriver, a small jemmy 
and a box of silent matches found on Mr. Cross’s 
person did not much assist his asseverations of inno- 
cenee. 

Mr. Lynx examined these articles closely, Then, 
as the magistrates’ clerk had made out the commit- 
ment, he asked their worships’ permission that he 
might make a farther search pf the prisoner's person 
before he moved from the spot where he then 
stood, This was granted, 

Mr. Barney’s face became deadly .pale, he looked 








uneasy and visibly trembled as he.pushed his hand 
into the breast.of his degskin -waistcoat. 

Mr, Lyax caught sightof the movement, and in 
an instant, seizing his hand, whieh ,he was convey- 
ing to his mouth, forced .back hie-arm, another coa- 
stable assisting by holding bis: left hand. 

Mr, Lynx next scientifically bent backithe man’s 
fingers pressure of -his strong thumbnail against 
the top knuckle of the second digit, and, possessing 
himself of a dirty piece of crushed:paper, desired that 
the handcuffs might be slipped on, 

‘This was quickly done. 

Mr. Lyux ‘then proceeded : to-examine’the manu- 
script thus forcibly obtained. 

It was a letter, without postmark—indeed» without 
the envelope, if it ever had one—and was ecouched in 
these terms—tho handwriting, which sloped from 
left to right, was extremely plain and legible and 
had so much of the character of a common engross- 
ing hand as to be almost impossible. of | identifica- 
tion : 

“When you get to Dover ask forSnargate Street, 
fourteen doors down on the left hand. At the lamp 
opposite you will meet a person you know. Itis a 

ood thing and will stand twenty quid, maybe more. 

srael will give you two Queen’s heads in yellow for 
X's when you show him this, and he will.tell you 
who it comes from. Recolleet Ss+.rday, the tweuty- 
ninth is the day.”’ 

“Um!” ejaculated, Mr. Lynx when he had read 
the paper to the end and serutinized its back and four 
corners. 

Barney, Cross was removed, and the letter was 
handed round to.their worships. 

It is no disparagement to their sagacity togay that 
they could make nothing of it, except that they 
“smelt knavery in’t.” 

Notsp Mr. Lynx, he smiled with satisfaction, then 
coolly copfed it in pencil into, his notebook, aud with- 
out communicating his own reading of the riddle 
returned it respectfully tothe clerk, who gave it to 
the:rural inspector in charge of the.case for safe 
custody »until the trial, Mr. Lynx, having beon 
thanked by their worships for! his important evidence 
in identification of the prisoner, then begged to. add a 
farther suggestion or two. 

He had heard'the evidence of the doctor, who 
thought the wounds might bea fortnight old and 
couldn't tell ‘between that and ten'‘days, It would 
be far from him, Mr. Lynx, to give an opinion when 
a@ professional gentlemau was in doubt, but he thought 
it wasn’t a doctor’s question at all, Would the 
bench allow him to see the shots the doctor had 
taken ontof the prisone? s shoulder? 

“Certainly,” and the slugs, whieh had been wrapped 
in.a piece .of paper, were handed by the rural in- 
spector to Mr. Lynx. 

“‘ Very good,” said that gentleman, “ have your 
worships looked,at these bits o’ lead, for shots they 
ain’t at.all?”’ 

The “bits o’ lead” were handed up. 

The “country gentleman ’’ saw what they were in 
an instant,.and;certainly looked at Mr. Lynx,withep- 
proving smiles. 

‘That personage went on : 

“Now this Mr. Barney Ovoss, gentlemen, left: Lon- 
don the day ofthe fight on Frimley Common, that I 
ean swear, and that was Tuesday the llth. He'd 
got no wound then, gentlemen, aud this is Wednes- 
day the 19th. Well, the poachers’ ‘fight at: Winch- 
field was on the Sunday before, which was the 9th. 
That's my first poiat, gentleman, but the secoud 
clinches it. Gamekeepers -carry shot-cartridges, 
mostly’ Bley’s sprivg, but if they load from flask and 
pouch still it’s shot—they don’t load with slugs, 
though I’ve known 'em put buckshot into a heavy 
pigeon gun. ‘That’s, however, neither here nor there, 
‘These slags come from the gardener’s old blunder. 
buss and no mistake, Sol think, gentlemen, with 
all due respect, you,may set aside the poaching story 
altogether.” 

Again their worships thanked Mr. Lynx for his 
suggestions, and the chairman, having whispered 
for a few moments with his colleagues and the clerk 
(the court had been already cleared of the public), 
Mr. Lynx was asked to step into the justices’ pri- 
vate room. 

There he had a glass of svine and a sandwich, an- 
swered a few questions, and returned to London, 
none the worse pleased with his journey that he had 
a complimentary five-pound note in the snap-pocket 
of his memorandum book, which had been placed in 
his hand with another expression, of thanks by the 
Chairman of the Bench, 

Mr. Lynx read the piece of paper found ‘on the 
accused, whose victim, the elderly gentleman of the 
house he and his ruffian gang bad broken into, bad 
since sunk under his injuries, raising the charge 
against the prisoner to one of wiliul murder, in 
some what the following fashion: 

*There’s a robbery to be done at somebody's 





house at Dover, Snargate-street, perhaps. This 
fellow is to:be- one, as they know his staunchness. 
Well,:therwriter of:this is a lawyer'’s-clerk, at any 
rate .a@good»penman. Perhaps it’s Ephraim, or it 
mayn’t be—at any rate that active gentleman isr't 
come down to:common housebreaking, if that’s what 
it means. No, whenI catch Mr. Ferrett onthe shady 
side of the law it'll be for something. much cleverer 
than a country burglary, which maybe includes mur- 
der. Butthen this bulidog’s no use for head work, or 
a bit o’ masquerading, and. thatlike. It must be bur- 
glary or footpading, so it’s not Ephraim’s lay this 
time. Well, it’s clear the young fellow I want is at 
Antwerp, that, Captain Sherlock makes no secret of 
it in his letter to Mr, Gilbert. Lord, what flats some 
people are! Why, he writes as if/the young fellow 
had only to do what he-eails ‘face his accusers.’ 
Very good, now that | know where he is he shan’t 
want my little assistance to enable him to do so, and 
for'that purpose’ |’ll take a trip to Antwerp, and be 
much nearer to Mr. Reginald Chesterton, whether he 
‘goes out or stays at home, than he either suspects or 
would approve -of.”” 

The second night after something like ‘this solf- 
loguy Mr. Lynx landed. on the quay of the Scheldt 
| 4t Antwerp, and took a long outside survey of the 
hotel where Regivald had housed himself. 

Soon after this inspection Mr. Lynx entered the 
nearest municipal guard-house, inquired for the 
chief officer on duty, disclosed his function and mis- 
sion, aud was civilly accompanied with proper esprit 
de corps to the residence of one of the chief police 
officers, where he was comfortably housed, with the 
promise of every assistance in carryirg out his search 
for the fugitive, though, it was apologetically ex- 
plained,: which he knew, that he could not. arragt, his 
man without a.special state authorization. 

Great was the mortilicatiou, and surprise at his 
minutest inquiries showing no trace of.any such 
person as Reginald Chesterton at the hotel. 

The wortuy old bost was impassibly reticent, 
producing the-house register, then the entries at the 
Consulate, aud the visit at the bureau de scrutin, 
showed ,that the only visiter to Antwerp, of the 
hundreds of. passengers from England.and elsewhere 
during the past month, who could possibly offer a 
chance of identity was ““Mr. Richard Chillingham, 
horsebreeder and salesman, of Howden, Yorkshire,”’ 
owa journey to buy machinersand saddiehorses in 
the Netherlands, 

This person’s passports and everything else svere 
perfectly en régle, as became an honest man. 

“So you land here, my good Angle-ish ‘friend ?” 
said the Belgian policeman, who, from his “‘ speaking 
the English,’’ was detailed to assist Mr. Lynx in his 
inquiries, “je vois rien qu’un impasse—that is, my 
very goot Anygle-ish friend,,we can’t get any furzer, 
at least, pour le present.” 

Mr, Lynx muttered something betweenhis teeth 
that sounded very like the epithet “fool,” with a 
damnatory prefix; instantly following it ~with a 
polite expression of thanks, and beggivg that his 
semi-military companion would gpare hunself further 
trouble in the. matter, 

ludeed, Mr. -Lynx's estimate of the bayonetted 
Belgiau P.C.’s capabilities ag a thiefcatcher was 
very like that of,an A.B,'s, summing up of the.seilor- 
ship of awariae, or. rcatuer of the cavalry troopers 
which Jack is foud of adding to that amphibious 
body of the nation’s defenders, 

Looking on his littlegreen soldier friend as an im- 
pediment, if not a nuisance, Mr. Lynx resolved to 
pursue his search single-handed, 

In this, however, he fared little better than when 
hunting in couple. 

rue, he often worely suspected thet Richard 
Chillingham might possibl7 be analiss, but the only 
thing be found was one of the scraps of paper 
(written ina feigned hand) on which Reginald tad 
tried his skill in the mauufacture of a secret Jetter to 
Bridoon, 

Here was confusion worse confounded, 

“Horses, mares, cart, plough, machiuers, saddle, 
black-job, park hacks, buss horses, bays, grays, ches » 
uuts, and browns,” exclaimed Mr, Lyox, with in- 
tense disgust, as he spelt oat the half-sheet of scrib- 
bled paper; then he wenton. ‘“ The market rules 
heavy, and sales is altogether flat. ‘There’s nothirg 
to be. done here till the spring season. I think 1 
shall come back to Yorkshire,” etc., ete. 

“Yes,” muttered the baffled detective ; “to Hull, 
Halifax, and the other towns that begin with an 
H., Mr. Chillingham, that’s all the luck I wish you, 
If you are Reginald Chesterton—that’s the question. 
Here’s R. C. at the bottom of the sleet, tuat may 
give a clue.” 

Mr. Lynx at this point pulled out.a cancelled and 
endorsed cheque, with the signature of Reginald 
Chesterton on the back. 

‘The comxarison disappointed him. He returned it 








hastily to its place of deposit. 
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He rose to his feet, finishing up his search with 
curses not loud but deep on foreigners, foreign 
police, and foreign countries in general, and then on 
Belgian people, Belgian police, and the little King- 
dom of Belgium in particular, 

‘These anathemas, like the curses in the Jackdaw 
of Rheims, were so strongly phrased, that we cannot 
write them down, indeed they were, as the reporters 
say of certain pasages of evidence in crim. con, and 
divorce cases, “utterly unfit for publication.” 


(To be continued.) 











THE RAG BAG. 
THE OLD NURSE'S STORY. 


“*Ys may entertain angels unawares.’ Yes 
that’s what the clergyman told us in his sermon 
to-day ; and isn’t it true? I sata thinking anda 
thinking of itall through the preaching, and I went 
home thinking of it, and I’m a thinking still. 
Sunday afternoons, when things are cleared up, 
and it’s not right for a body to knit or to sew, your 
mind gets a going, and you do get up a lot of 
thoughts. Why, as I sat there, my dear, a seeming 
to look at you, I was looking years back at your 
mamma, when she was no older than you are, and 
thinking how she entertained an angel unawares 
once, 

“Oh, you needn’t laugh. It hadn’t wings tucked 
away down its back. It wasn’t an angel like there 
is fying through the air in that picture in the par- 
lour, a taking the lady up to heaven so beautiful. 
No; but what I mean is something sent to do you 
good—an angel in that sense. 

“I’m a plain old woman. I hadn’t had any 
education. When I was a girl I minded children, 
and then I went to your grandma’s to take care of 
Miss Winnie, that’s your own dear ma, Miss Gussie, 
now, and I ain’t learned and book-read like some, 
but |’ve my thoughts ; and, bless you, Nero was an 
angel, and we entertained him unawares. To be 
gure he didn’t look like one, with his black nose, 
against the window and his big eyes « staring in 
through the glass; but as the minister said, never 
judge by looks—leastwise he meant that. 

** Well I was younger then, you see. I suppose I 
was twenty-eight and your ma was just fifteen. 
She was as fair as a lily and smaller than you be— 
and you never saw anything so happy. Your grand- 
pa had been pretty rich, and he grew very rich 
afterwards, as you know ; but just about that time 
there’d been a failure, or something, and we’d moved 
fom the great west end house to a little place out 
of town, and I was the only servant kept. A 
washerwoman came to do the clothes, and I did all 
the rest. Why, I wouldn’t have left your grandma 
for all the world, if she’d been ever so down in the 
world; and though it was harder than to wait on 
Miss Winnie, and mend and make for her, bless you, 
I was glad envugh to stay. They'd been liberal to 
me in old times, and I had my savings, too, and I 

ut them in none of those breaking old banks, but 

ept them in my bureau drawer. Well, | didn’t 
know then but I might step off some day, and 
need a dowery; but I never meant to have Jack 
Conner. 

“Who was Jack Conner?’ Well I didn’t know 
then as well as I knew afterwards; but he wasa 
thick-set, beetle-browed fellow, aud said he was a 
blacksmith. How is a girl to know? And said he’d 
like to marry me; and huff him as I would, came a 
courtin’ nights. 

“Well, bless your heart, though I always fancied 
a fair man more outspoken, I didn’t hate Jack, and 
Ihad along tongue of my own, and told him all 
that went on, I suppose. And why should I keep it 
from him tbat master and mistress had gone to 
London that winter night when he came to take a 
cup of tea with me? Your grandma gave me leave. 
I was never one to do things sly. 

“Oh, I didn’t tell you that there was some law 
business up, and that master and mistress had gone 
to swear to something at the court, and must stay 
for three days. They’d driven off after dinner, and 
loth they were to go. 

*** You'll be lonesome and afraid,’ said the mas- 
ter; but we both said no—we’d take care of each 
other, and be fine and safe; and I can can see Miss 
Winnie now kissing them both. 

** You've got over being ufraid of the dark,’ says 
missus, laughing ; ‘and the burglars don’t know 
about my rag-bag: so they won’t trouble you.’ 
With this they were off. 

“** What about the rag-bag?’ you say. Well, my 
dear, your grandma had a way of thinking that the 
best way of hiding money was to put it in some odd 
place, where no one would think of looking; 80, 
what money she had, and some diamond ear-rings 
and that, she kept hid away at the bottom of a 
calico rag-bag. And I’d taken tho idea, and kept 
my savings in a roll of pieces in my top drawer. 

‘“‘'That’s what she meant, you see, and it put it 





into my mind ; so that when Jack Conner came that 
night and, hearing that the master and mistress had 
gone away, asked me if I was afeared, and turned 
up his nose with the h that there wasn’t much 
to take, he supposed, I, feeling my temper rise, and 
being up about the family, says, says I: 

“* Outside don’t show everything, Jack, and 
’tisn’t many ladies has diamonds as fine as my lady 
keeps in her rag-bag.’ 

“** What's that nonsense?’ says he. 

“* Well,’ says I, ‘no nonsense atall; but my 
lady has the finest of diamonds, that she has worn 
ok will wear again some day; worth a great deal 
of money—thousands, I’ve heard say ; and for safety 
she hides them in her piece-bag, in the long pantry. 
And for the matter of that, 1’ve enough in my roll 
of patches in my chest of drawers to make worth a 
burglar’s while to break in.’ 

‘** Very well,’ says he. ‘I'll believe you, if I like. 
Many a lady has bits of glass set in rings and 
thingsand much you’d know the difference,’ 

‘*** They shine like stars,’ says I, ‘I’m not going 
to take glass for diamonds. More and betoken 
they were wedding presents from a relation that 
owned his millions. I’ve heard her say but for 
that she’d have sold ’em to help master. But we’ll 
live in style again, Jack Conner,’ says I ; ‘I’ve heard 
master talk.’ 

*** No doubt,’ says Jack, and turned up his nose 
again. But I remember thinking of a sudden what 
a bad face he had—thoe kind of a face, don’t you 
know, that seems to watch you, and yet be afeared 
of looking at you. And then I felt a little sorry I'd 
told him, | own—thinking that he wasn’t the best 
man to tell such things to, maybe, afterall. Not 
that I had any notion how bad he was yet, but just 
a sort of dread of him that I couldn't understand 
and that passed in a minute. 

“I remember to this day just how he stood lean- 
ing against the wall, after he’d swallowed his five 
cups of tea, bragging about the fine property his 
father owned across the sea, and how he'd come 
into it some day, and that the woman that had him 
would be a lady before she died, but he didn’t 
make me wish to be that with all his talk, and I 
was glad to get the door shut on him at last—for, 
though you mightn’t think it now, there was one at 
sea that night that would have put thoughts of a 
better man than Jack Conner out of my head—one 
that never came back, dearie—never came back 
again. 

‘* But that’s not what I began to tell. 

**When Jack had gone 1 ran to look for Miss 
Winnie, and I found her in the parlour, and angry 
enough I was to find her at her old tricks again. 

‘* From a baby Miss Winnie had always been fond 
of pets, and the more miserable a thing was the 
more she loved it. Sick puppies,’ and blind cats, 
and lame ducks she’d had by the score. Once she 
brought home a miserable chicken with a broken 
back, and nursed it until it died; and once she 
found a miserable horse turned out to starve, and 
got a boy to bring that after her. 

“She couldn’t well keep that in the parlonr, or 
her Own room, but it was nothing but mashes and 
fine feed and blankets for a long while, and some- 
how the creature got well and lived five or six years, 
We never knew what to expect of her next, and, 
now, there she was sitting before the grate feeding 
a miserable wet dog with coldchicken. His muddy 
paws had daubed her nice gray merino dress and 
blue jacket, and | couldn’t bear to see her handling 
him, rubbing his black head with her llttle white 
hands, and treating him as if he was a Christian. 

***Oh, Miss Winnie, ®said I; ‘don’t, please. I 
don’t know how dirty that brute may be, and he 
looks as if he was going mad. Just feed him and 
turn him out, if it’s only to oblige me!’ 

‘She looked up with tears in her eyes. 

‘Oh, don’t be cross to the poor, faithful thing,’ 
she said; ‘don’t, please, He belonged to the poor 
man who died at the tavern—the man whose name 
no one knew, who was buried last Saturday. The 
poor thing has been lying on his grave ever since; 
and to-night I went and coaxed himaway. Truer 
than men always are he has been, nursey, and I 
mean to keep him for my very own.’ 

*«¢Then I can tell you your ma won't like it, 
miss,’ said I, ‘ he’s no lady’s dog,’ 

“* His eyes look human,’ said she, drawing his 
head down and kissing him. ‘That made me like 
him go.’ 

“*Dontsend him into my kitchen, miss,’ said 


**¢ T ghan’t; he’s parlour company,’ said she. 

“Then I went away, andI can’t deny I banged 
the door; but, there now, we all have our tempers. 
I kept mine up all next day, and twice I kicked the 
poor creature ; but before night something happened 
that quite changed my mood, for what should come 
to me but a bit of a letter, telling me that my only 
brother at the coal mines had tallen down a shaft 
and was not expected to live, and that I must come 
at once. 





“T’d been cross to my little Miss Minnie all day; 
bnt, bless you, she never remembered it. 

“*Go to your brother, nursey, dear,’ she said, 
‘and don’t be quite deapairing; while there is life 
there is hope. Papa and mamma will be home to- 
morrow, and I shan’t be a bit afraid.’ 

* Then she tied my hat with her own hands— 
yes, and pinned my shawl about me, and kissed me 
too. And off I went to the railway station, and my 
last words were : 

‘** Fasten the house up close, my dear, and let no 


one in.’ 

“ After that I ee t only of my brother until I 
got to the mines; and, going to the place where he 
lived, waked them all up, to find him as well as ever, 
and not an accident happened. The, message was 
all a wicked trick, and the minute I told my brother 
he said it was some one who wanted me away for a 
bad purpose. 

“*To rob the house, maybe,’ said he, ‘and no 
one in it but that pretty little lady.’ 

“ ¢ What shall I do?’ said I, wringing my hands. 

**T’ll tell you,’ said he. ‘There’s a coal train 
down in ten minutes, They'll take ns on when I 
tell them the story, They know me. We'll go 
down, I and Sam Bird, my mate here, Yon must 
make haste, though, to catch it.’ 

** Well, they tossed on their coats and pulled on 
their boots, and off we started. 

*T was young and light of foot then. We just 
caught the train. 

“** It’s life and death, mates!’ cries Jim, jumping 
in, and dragging me after him. 

“The men helped us up it was a queer ride. 
The air seemed to cut me ike w knife, and the coal- 
dust blackened me, but all I cared for was to get to 
Miss Winnie. 

“ *Now for the house,’ says Jim, when we got 
near. ‘Show'us the way, sister, and do your best. 
Idoubt all is right there!’ And on we ran, and 
I saw at last in the moonlight the white walls and 
the black trees behind them standing tall against 
the sky. 

“ All right, I hope,’ says I. 
** And then I gave a scream, for the door stood 
wide open. 

“‘* Softly,’ says Jim, and pulled a pocket lantern 
from his bosom. ‘They've been at mischief. Sam, 
come in—sister, stay back. Hark! there’s a dog— 
a fierce one too; hear him snarl. You didn’t tell 
me you had a dog.’ 

“Then I remembered the poor creature Miss 
Winnie had taken it into her head to adopt. 

“*]’ve brought my pistol,’ said Sam.‘ All right, 
Jim,’ and he crept in. 

‘Jim followed. 

**And just then I heard screams coming from 
Winnie’s room, and stay back I could not, e all 
burst in together, and what a sight we saw. On tio 
floor lay a man, bleeding and torn, and horrible to 
see, though I knew by the striped —— he wore 
that it was Jack Conner, and over him, tearing at 
him still, stood the strange dog. I looked for Miss 
Winnie. 

“Far in the corner crouched something that I 
guessed to be her, but for all I knew she was dead, . 
she was so white and motionless. Oh, I never shall 
forget that minute! 

“*Dead?’? Oh, no, dearie. Your forget Miss 
Winnie is your mother now—only fainted; and 
afterward she told me the whole story. 

** All the evening the dog had acted strangely. 
Just as she sat in the twilight, looking out of the 
window, he sat and stared at her, and gave little 
whines, as though he wanted to tell her something. 
Then he took to pulling her dress. She believes 
Jack Conner was hidden in the house even then; 
and when she went to bed the dog crept under it 
and lay there, growling softly. 

“ My dear child could not sleep. She felt afraid 
of something, though she could not tell what, and 
she lay watching the moonlight for a long, long 
while. At last, of a sudden she heard the stairs 
creak. one after the other, and the door of her 
mother’s room opened. Straight opposite her bed 
was another door that led into it, and through this 
she saw a man with a candle inhis hand creep into 
the room and look about him; and by the light he 
carried she saw his face quite plainly, and could 
not help shrieking out ‘It’s Jack Conner!’ and 
at that he cried out, and came rushing towards 
her. 
“*So yon know me,’ said he, ‘It’s a bad thing 
for you, | can tell {93 but before the words were 
out of his mouth he was on the floor and the dog 
upon him. 

“ After that it grew too horrible to see, and the 
poor dear darling fainted. 

“Oh, ifI had had my way and turned away the 
angel that was to save my darling, that was sent there 
for just that; but! didn’t—I couldn’t—for he was 
sent just as if he’d been a real angel. 

** Yes, my dear, You remember him very well, 
don’t you? He was old then, and hadn’ta 
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in his head ; but that was what was left of old Nero 
afterwards, and he and I were always the best of 
friends, though he never worshipped any one but 
Miss Winnie. I think he knew very well ail that he 
had done for her. Angels unawares! Ah, yes,yes, 
I often thought of it.” M. K. D. 





SCIENCE. 


Tux preliminary works of the Channel tunnel are 
commenced near Calais. They consist of a pit a 
hundred metres in depth, and an “exploration 
gallery,’’ which ultimately will serve as a basis for 
the tunnel itself, 

TuE question of fog signals having been brought 
prominently forward through the “ Vanguard” dis. 
aster, the Admiralty has ordered sbips of the Channel 
squadron to be provided with six eight-pounder 
cannonades for alling purposes. 

PEROXIDE OF HYDROGEN FoR CHANGING BLACK 
Hare To A Gotprn Cotour.—Professor Schrirter, 
of Vienna, examined carefully the high-priced cos- 
metic recently introduced by Thiellay, of London, 
for changing the colour of black hair toa golden 
yellow. He recognized in it simply a dilute per- 
oxide of hydrogen, prepared with well water, and 
which owes its permanence to the great degree of 
dilution and the presence of a small quantity of free 
acid, most probably nitric acid. 

Lupwiertz, A New Minerau.—Tschermak de- 
scribes the mineral, named in honour of Ernst Lud- 
wig, a8 finely fibrous, with the fibres in general 
parallel, and consequently of a silky lustre, in fresh 
pieces, The colour of one modification is dark green, 
whilst that of the second appears almost black, with 
a trace of violet. It is very tough; the fibres are 
separated with great difficulty, some cases the 
length of the fibres reaches three inches, but as a 
rule they are shorter, and change their direction at 
short intervals. Its hardness is about 5; specific 
gravity, 3°907 to 8951; of the dark variety, 4°016 ; 
streak, dark green. On heating in the air it turns 
red. According to analysis the main constituents 
may be assumed to be a borate of magnesia, of the 
peculiar formula, 

Vatugz or Meat AND VEGETABLES Aas Foop.— 


‘It is found that since the employment of the changed 


dietary in the General Prison for Scotland, involving 
a very slight proportion of meat, the health of the 
inmates bas been strikingly improved, For all adult 
male prisoners under sentence of nine months and 
not exceeding two years, the diet formerly consisted 
of bread, oatmeal, barley, one ounce of meat per 
day made into soup, with succulent vegetables, and 
twenty ounces of skimmed milk or buttermilk; on 
one day in the week fish was substituted for meat. 
The new diet comprises but a very spare quantity of 
meat, a moderate amount of milk being given instead. 
It is stated to be no uncommon thing to find that 
among the agricultural labourers of Scotland no 
meat is consumed, oatmeal and milk forming their 
staple articles of diet. 

REAL AND APPARENT Deatu.—Dr. Auge-Monte- 
verdi suggests, as an easy, prompt, and certain 
method of distinguishing real from apparent death, 
the subcutaneous injection of a small quantity of 
liquid ammoniw, the strength of which should be 
considerable. When injected into the living body, 
even during the last hours of life, ammonia causes 
the appearance of a spot of a deep red or purple 
colour, which forms more or less quickly according to 
the rapidity of the circulation. If the fiuid be 
injected after death, no change in the colour, or only 
a darkening of the skin’s natural colour, is produced. 
If injected into the skin of a person in perfect health 
a severe burning pain is experienced, and a small 
blister rises in the centre of the spot. Dr. Auge 
further says of this test that no harm beyond the 
formation of a small eschar appears to result from 
the injection, and all traces vanish in the course of 
a fortnight. 

Tux old warship recently discovered imbedded 
some 15ft. below the surface, wiile excavations were 
being carried on at St. Mary’s Island, Chatham, in 
connection with the extensicn of the dockyard, is now 
being gradually unearthed under the direction of Mr. 
E, A. Bernays, the civil engineer in charge of the 
work, whose intention it is to lay completely bare the 
whole of the vessel before taking her to pieces, so 
that her exact dimensions and style of build may be 
ascertained, She is about 30ft. wide, and about 60ft. 
wide of her broadsides have been already laid bare. 
It is now geverally believed that the vessel is not, as 
was at first imagined, one of the Dutch fleet which 
sailed up the Medway about two centuries ago to 
capture and destroy the dockyard and Upnor Castle, 
but that it isan English ship.which was sunk at the 
entrance to the creek running through St. Mary’, 
Island, to prevent the Dutch vessels finding a passage 








that way, which was a much nearer route to the 
dockyard than following the course of the river. 
Several tons of shot, both round and bolt, have been 
taken from the vessel, which leads to the idea that 
she was first filled with these heavy substances and 
then scuttled, 

Tus Brussels EXu1piT1oN.—Hateful as the very 
name of “International Exhibition” now is to many 
English manufacturers, there is something novel and 
taking in that of Brussels to be opened next June, 
It will be confined to articles bearing upon public 
health and public safety. Thus in one section will 
be seen apparatus and means of preventing, detecting 
and extinguishing fires on land and sea, In another 
will be apparatus and machinery acting on water and 
in water, to prevent accidents and rescue from dan- 
ger. By a liberal interpretation, skates come within 
this class of objects, so that any manufacturers who 
possess specialities of this kind may send them if so 
disposed. Another class of objects will comprise the 
means of preventing accidents arising from traffic 
on roads, railways, andtramways. In this class will 
be collected breakes for road or tramway carriages, 
and for locomotives and railway carriages ; lighting, 
heating, and ventilating apparatus for tramway and 
railway carriages; buffers, coupling cliains, etc. (in- 
cluding, no doubt, railway springs, tyres, aud all the 
parts of railway wheels and carriages manufactured), 
the means of protecting passengers and guards when 
mounting or descending from carriages; steps, foot- 
boards, band-rails, wheel: guards, and other safety 
arrangements; signals and apparatus of all kinds for 
the service of railways, and machiues, tools, etc., for 
immediate assistance in case of trains runuing off the 
rails. It is to be hoped they will not forget to 
supply some means for protecting luggage which is 
eu transit, and thus lend an ear at last to the fierce 
and frequent complaints ef English travellers who 
have found the best locks are no protection en transit. 

AmouUNT oF MoIsTURE IN THE WALLS oF NEW 
BuILDINGs.—Regulations in regard to the fitness for 
occupancy of dwellings, especially new ones, demand 
a certain degree of dryness, and the questions as to 
what the amount of moisture in a wall at any particu- 
lar time may be, and as to what state of dryness is re- 
quired by considerations of health, have been much 
discussed, In a particular places a certain period 
for drying new buildings, dependent upon climate, 
material of construction and atyle of architecture, 
may become to be fixed by experience as necessary, 
but the direct testing of the walls as to the amount 
of moisture in them has been untrustworthy, In view 
of these facts, a number of experiments were made 
by Dr. Glissgen, under the direction of Professor 
Pettenkofer, for the accurate determination of the 
amount of moisture present in walls at any time, and 
a method was finally found that gave satisfactory re- 
sults. Portions of the plastering, taken from dif- 
ferent parts of partition walls, were tested. The free 
water and water of hydration of the lime were de- 
termined separately, the former by drying specimens 
in a Liebig’s drying tube, ina current of air, freed 
from carbonic acid, and the latter by passing a 
current of carbonic acid over the specimen thus 
dried while heating it, The general conclusions from 
the tests made of a great number of buildings under 
varying conditions were that there is a constant loss 
of moisture proportional to the time, and that there 
is a great differeuce between the times of drying in 
winter and summer and of exposed and unexposed 
buildings. Further. tests, however, involving 
numerous details, are considered necessary in order to 
answer the question as to when a new building may 
be declared dry, but it is hoped that the publication 
of the above method and the detailed results way 
lead to fuller investigations. 


Our Navy.—The ironclads pow under construc- 
tion are seven in number—viz", the “ Inflexible,”’ 
an armour-plated twin-screw ironclad turret ship, 
to carry four guns of the heaviest calibre, 81 tons ; 
her total load displacement will be 11,165 tons, 
with engines of 8,000 indicated horse power, build- 
ing at Portsmouth; probable date of completion 
for sea, 1878; a 9-gun screw armour-plated ship of 
5,103 tons, and engines of 3,500-horse power, under 
construction at Pembroke, to be named the 
‘¢ Shannon,” and will, it is understood, be ready for 
launch on the 11th of November; probable date of 
completion for sea, summer of 1876; her armament 
will consist of two 18-ton (10 in.) and seven 12-ton 
(9 in.) muzzle-loading rifled guns; two double- 
screw iron armour-plated ships of 12 guns, of 7,323 
tons, and 6,000-horse power engiues, building at 
Glasgow, by Messrs. Napier and Sons, to be named 
the “‘ Nelson” and “‘ Northampton,” both to be de- 
livered by contractors in March, 1877; and the 
“Temeraire,” a screw iron armour-plated ship, to 
carry eight guns, of 8,415 tons, and 7,000-horse 

wer engines, Under construction at Chatham 
Deakseed, to be armed with four 25-ton (11 ir.) and 
four 18-ton (10 in.) muzzle-loading rifled guns; the 








spring of 1878 is named as the probable date of the 
completion of this vessel for sea. ‘I'he * Alberta’ 
was taken out of No. 2 dock at Portsmouth on 
Tuesday, and was placed under the shears in the 
ship basin, in order to have her masts removed and 
receive new funnels. There is considerable leakage 
around the tabernacles by which her masts are 
secured. She has received a new cutwater, and 
most of the injury which she sustained in the un- 
fortunate collision with the “ Mistletoe’’ has been 
repaired; but there are no signs that the sugges- 
tions made at the inquest with respect to the posi- 
tion of the wheel and the deck-house on the bridge 
will be carried out. 


THE WHITE ROSE CHIEFTAIN; 
OR, 
THE DISPUTED CROWN. 








——»>——_ 
CHAPTER III, 

THe moonlight shone through the tall Gothic win- 
dow, from which the folds of blue damask had been 
drawn aside, playing over the fantastic woodwork of 
the casement, the polished floor with its embroidered 
foot-cloths, her great ebony chair with its velvet 
cushions, the inlaid cabinet and table, and the late 
lying where she had left it when, in a restiessness 
for which she could not accouut, she had iled to the 
garden, 

Flinging herself down in a favourite seat, Lady 
Valentia murmured ; 

“There can be no harm in looking into my own 
heart. Am I in love with the forester? Could he 
win me were he my equal ?”’ 

His noble face rose before her with its vivid lights 
and shadows, its strong evidences of power, its 
finely-chiselled mouth, which could grow tender as a 
woman’s or firm and self-reliant with manly strength 
and courage, and the large, dark, expressive e yes, 
with all their depths of unspoken tenderness. She 
remembered the thrill his words had sent through 
her frame, the strange sense of rest and peace she 
had felt in his presence, and yet Valentia Lynd- 
hurst did not then trace these emotions to their 
source, 

“ Nay, I am not in love,” she exclaimed. “Iam 
deeply interested in the young forester—the court 
circles have lost something of their charm since I 
met him, but it is worse than madness for me to 
dream of him. I will try and abjure love und be a 
dutiful daughter to my father, who seems to be failing 
fast. Hist! what is that?” 

At this juncture she heard a faint tapping against 
the gorgeously-stained glass of the window, and 
“tang to the casement. Nervously she opeued it, 
asd perceived a carrier dove on the massive stone 
ledge, 

The bird looked up into her face and gave a low 
murmur which thrilled musically through the grand 
old chamber, It was one of the most beautiful of 
those rare pigeons which, before the age of telegraphs 
and other modern improvements, carried the mes- 
sages interchanged by the absent knight and is lady- 
love—the bird to which, in later years, the foliowing 
sweet song has been addressed ; 


** Come hither, thou beautiful rover, 
Thou wanderer of earth and of air, 
Who bearest the sighs of a lover 
And bringest him news of his fair. 
Bend hither thy light, waving pinion 
And show me the gloss of thy neck, 
Go perch on my hand, dearest minion, 
And turn up thy bright eye and peck. 


Here is bread of the whitest and sweetest, 
And there is a sip of red wine, 
Then thy wing is the brightest and fleetest, 
"T'will be fleeter when nerved by the vine. 
I have written on rose-scented paper, 
With thy wing-quill a sweet billet doux, 
I have melted the wax in Love's taper— 
"Lis the colour of truehearts, sky-blue, 


As the strange dove nestled on the window-ledge 
by which Lady Valentia was standing, she gazed 
down at it with admiring eyes and saw, not only its 
delicate plumage, graceful shape and shining beak, 
but a bouquet of flowers suspended on his glossy 
neck bya white ribbon, Her heart beat quickly as 
she drew the dove into the room and untied the 
ribbon, and a thousand queries flitted through her 
brain in rapid succession. 

“‘ Whence came you, beautiful dove ?”’ she asked, 
softly; ‘who sent flowers to rouse a poor 
maiden’s wonder, and leave her no clue to the 
giver?” 

Tbe bouquet was composed of wild flowers arranged 
with exquisite taste, and embedded in lauceolate 
leaves—just such as she had seen swaying in Windsor 
forest, 
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She was not, however, to be kept in suspense 
long, for on a slip of parchment, curiously twisted 
among them. she perceived these hurried lines: 

“DLapy VALENTIA :—T his is the last day I shall 
serve Henry VI. as forester, and as there is neither 
titre nor chance to bid you farewell I send the only 
thing which I love in Windsor Forest to bear my 
parting message. You may deem me presumptuous, 
but I venture to offer the dove and these few wood 
blossoms as keepsakes, and should you treasure them 
as I could hope were I your equal, I should be 
happier than a crowned king. Iu all my wander- 
ings, your memory will follow me, andif we never 
meet ayvain till the solemn mysteries of the eternal 
world shall be unfolded to both of'us, my dying 
prayershall be for your welfare. May Heaven grant 
vou life’s sunshine and roses, with but few of its 
shadows and thorns, and through the perils of these 
stormy times may good angels guide, guardiand de- 
fend you! Tome there is one blessed consolation, 
and it is that in the land beyond the grave dis- 
tinction will be levelled, and high and low meet as 
equals ; then, then you will see in itstrue light the 
devoted heart of 

“ RoBERT. MarkuAM.”’ 

Sinking down on a heap of cushions, she buried 
her faee in her hands, and once more abandoned 
herself to thought. Though. gentle blood flowed in 
her veins,and she bad hitherto been ranked as the 
proudest as well as the fairest of Queen Margaret’s 
maids of honour, a strange sense of less and loneli- 
ness stole over her as she muttered; 

“ He is gone, then! how | shall miss-him when I 
go again into the greenwood! How gallantly he 
acted bis part the day of our meeting and when he 
ministered to my wants on that memorable morning! 
To him 1 owe wy. life, aud why, why must destiny 
stand. between us, declaring, he is no match. for a 
Lyndhurst? His. message has tauglt:me that my 
interest in him is not friendly. regard, but adeeper, 
holier emotion.. Jasper De, Vere wasrright. Robert 
Markham is. ceutainly dear to me, and it costs me 
akeen pang to know wemay never meet more on 
earth !” 

Soliloquizing, thus, the girl rose, and unlocking a 
cabinet in aremote corner, placed the wood flowers 
within a secret. compartweat, and. with the bird 
perched on her slender wrist, bathed its plumage 
in the tears that fell Jike summer rain. 

The next. morning her father, who had grown 
much more feeble sinee his exposure and his-ex- 
treme anxiety in regard to Ler came sauntering into 
her chamber. The girl hastened to arrange the 
eushions of the great ebony chair for him; and 
placed. his cordial and the old missal, which he was 
fond. of looking: at, at a convenient distance, The 
earl sank wearily into the chair, told his daughter 
for the hundredth time what a dutiful daughter she 
was, and asserted with a broad smile, that nobody 
in the land was, worthy of her, and he was glad she 
seemed in no haste to leave his . protection, At 
length he spied the dove, and exclaimed : 

** What have we bere, daughter mine?” 

“ A carrier pigeon,” was the low reply, 

“ Does it belong to your royal mistress?” 

“ Nay, father.” 

“Whose is it, then, and whence did it come, 
Valentia ?” 

“It is a stranger, and came and perched on my 
window-ledge last night, pecking softly against the 
pane, as if it would fain enter,”’ 

“How singular! there must be some mystery 
connected with it, child.” 

“At first I thought so, but on closer examination 
I found, attached to. its neck by a ribbon, a slip of 
parchment whiclr explained all.’’ 

She paused, and her father continued; while a 
stuile flashed over his pale and furrowed face: 

“Upon my word, a new lover must have taking 
this method of telling you what hia lips dared not 
breathe.” 

“List, and I will tell you, my dear father. Ro- 
bert Markham, the forester who did me such signal 
service, is about to leave his present post, and before 
quitting Windsor, he sent me the dove whicn has 
aroused your curiosity, thinking that I might like to 
seep it for my own.” 

“Tis a beautiful bird,” observed the old baron, 
“and methirks I have often heard you wishing for 
one to fill the place of the dove you have lost.” 

“ Yes, father ; have you any objection to my 
acceptance ot the kind forester’s gift ?” 

** Nay, child, nay. Hist! what is that?” 

The girl bent her gracefal head to hearken, and 
replied ; 

“Phe queen's bird-call, summoning her tiring- 
women to the royal presence,” 

“Go, go, my daughter, let her not wait for Lady 
Valentia.’’ 

Ashe spoke the girl knelt to receive his kiss, and 
then hastened away. 





The autumnal sunshine» glowed richly. amid the 
voluminous curtains which draped the windows, 
when’ Valentia entered 'the queen’s dressing-chamber. 
Margaret of Aujow was then in the prime of beauty, 
and ag she sat there wrappei in a négligée of 
crimson brocade, her hair rippling in a golden 
shower around those lustrous eyes dreamily fixed on 
the: jardiviére in a casemeut opposite, and Ler superb 
figure in amattitude of unequalled grace, Vatentia 
Lyndhurst thought: England’s crown could never 
have “so peerless’ # wearer: Theluxurious 
surroundings’ of the-apartment, the rich tapestry on 
the walls; the footeloths:and cushion: of crimson 
velvet, the royal colourof the Hoase-of Lancaster; 
the elaborate carvings which must have cost the 
artisan many a day of toil; the great silver lamps, 
the alabaster jars filled with perfumes, the caskets 
ard court dresses lying’ here and there—all 'tiiese 
seemed to form a fit setting to this dazzling jewel-- 
a framework to a vivid picture. To add tothe 
brilliancy of the scene a flock of lovely’ tiring- 
women were busy in the chamber; some-drawing 
gala dresses from the wardrobe, whose ponderous 
doors stood ajar; some examining’ jewel caskets 
with girlish interest, amé one-clnspiug the queen’s 
daiuty slipper. As Valentia Lynditurst advanced‘to 
the royal presence, Margaret of Anjou looked ‘up and 
said: 

“ Good-morrow ; how fares’ the Burl of Beanfort 
this morning ?” 

“Have you not seen him to-day; royal madam ?” 

“Nay; not since yester-night, when he sat at his 


'majesty’s right hand daring: the tedious state- 


diuuer.” 

‘Methinks,’ said the girt; sadly, “that he grows 
paler and more feeble daily. His rapid decline 
causes me much anxiety, aud'T féar I shall ere. long 
be fatherless.”” 

“Heaven forbid; Lady Valenti ; neither you nor 
we can afford to lose'so noble aud zealous an adlierent 
as the Barl of Beaufort.” 

The tears gatlrered in the maiden’s eyes, and siuk- 
ing down before her‘royal mistress, she faltered ; 

‘“*T have a great favour to crave at your majesty’s 
hands,”’ 

“ And what is it; prithee ?’” 

“ My father’s* failing health requires the quiet of 
his home, the attendance of his old retainers, and my 
whole attention. Will you allow us to leave 
Windsor Castle?” 

Margaret reflected a moment ere she rejoined : 

“ We cannot refuse a daughter's plea ; your request 
is granted, and I trust you will both be ablo te re 
turn in the spring.” 

It was in a voice which no effort could render 
quite firm that Lady Valentia murmured her thanks 
for the queen’s kindness, and when she was. dis. 
missed from her accustomed attendance, and. went 
back to her room, she exclaimed; 

“This is my last morning with Margaret. of 
Anjou!” 

* And why?” asked the old man, with a start. 

‘*Her majesty has released me,’’ 

“I hope you have not aroused her displeasure, 
Valentia ?” 

‘Nay ; I begged her to allow me to leave her 
service that I might devote myself to you, my 
father.” r 

“You area noble girl, Valentia.”” And the.old 
man bowed lis head upon her shoulder and. wept. 

The day subsequent the Earl of Beaufort. and his 
daughter took their leave of the royal circle,,and 
commenced their journe¥to the fine old seat which 
had been the ancestral home of, the Lyndbursts for 
centuries, 

As the cavalcade wound across the grounds which 
swept broad and fair around the castle, the retainers 
of the house, many of whom had grown gray in his 
service, flocked to meet him, 

During the reign of Henry V., when he had.re- 
turned from the famous:battle of Agincourt, bells had 
been rung, banners flaunted to the breeze and. cheer 
upon cheer made the whole place: jubilant, but now 
they moved forward like a funeral procession, sad and 
solemn with unuttered dread. 

The old man leaned from his saddle, bowed and 
waved his hand. Lady Valentia and the servants 
who had accompanied them: from Windsor, 
looked pale and ill at ease, and when the cavalcade | 
advanced, more than one eye wag. moist with tears: 


CHAPTER IV. 

Ar the period of which I write, Henry VI. had been 
for three years upon the throne, usurped by his royal 
ancestor. 

At first his marriage with Margaret of Anjou bad’ 
been warmly approved by the partisans of the house 
of aromas and the beautiful bride received a warm 
welcome, 





When after their marriage they proceeded to 
London, the nobles, displaying all the pomp and 


pride of feudalism, wore the queen's badge in honour 
of her-arrival. 

At Greenwiol:, Glouers‘er, as a:prince of the blood, 
thongh he had’ been averse to the match, paid homage 
to the fair bride, attended by a band of followers 
wearing her livery—and on reaching Blackheath, 
the mayor, aldermen and sheriffs of London, clad in 
scarlet and superbly mounted, escorted her to the 
city. 

Thon came the grand coronation in Westminster 
Abbey, and the varied amusements which lent éclat 
to the scene. Indeed * nobody who witnessed the 
universal | joy: could hava believed that Euglaud, was 
on the: eve of the fiercest struggle recorded in her 
history; ‘the: Warf the Roses.’ ” 

As time rolled on it was evident t her pra- 
dence and intelligence did not: equal wit and 
beauty, she was a woman of defiant, courage, au 
did not exert herself as: many would, have done in 
similar circumstances to regaim the popularity she 
had lost, . 

While the lend was growing tumultuous with fac- 
tions. of the: rival Houses: of York: amd Lancaster, 
the Earl of Beaufort and: his: daughter: were leading 
a retired life in their old'Normam: castles 

Lady Valentia. still. kept the flowers. which had 
been Robert.Markham’s pavting: gift; but the dove, 
though carefully: guarded, had. flown away, and 
Valentia: missed its graceful shape and low murmur 
mere than. she would: have dared to acknowledge 
even to her uwn heart: 

Late in the autumn, she sat lonely and apprehen- 
sive by the broad hearthstone of a little room, opening 
into the sick chamber, where most of her time was 
spent.. A bright fire hed been burning: two hours 
before, but she had allowed it'to go out, lest ite-glare 
should awaken: the: old«gentieman,. who had at last 
fallen asleep: It: was'anightofistorms, and the wind 
shook:the casement, and) moaued around the gables, 
and: the chill, sieetyrwin- beat against the:castle walls 
like a showerof arrows. 

Im the room beyond, she could see theemaciated 
figure reclining beneath a. canopy, which looked like 
a tent, pitehed for some‘royal sleeper ;. the antique 
chairs: and: tables; the steel mirror, the faded arras, 
whieh .had. been new when her dead mother wasa 
bride ; the dim lamp and the hourglass, withits 
sauds wasting, wasting like those of the life so dear 
to her. Suddenly she gave a.start, and moved to the 
bedside,, Her: father’ was muttering in his weary 
dreams-—dreams.in which he wae then living over 
the great battle: of Agincourt. 

“Qharge, charge!” he exclaimed, for he;was in 
fancy cheering: on his gallamt.men-at-arms; ‘“u few 
more-volleys, and the-day is:ours!” 

The next.moment. his whole face brightened, and 
he adiled :. 

“ The French are flying from the field, Victory— 
victory—Agincourt is won!’ 

After these wanderings he lapsed into. slumber, and 
the young watcher went back to the ante-room: 

She had not been there loug when theporter moved 
forward and: ered: 

‘* My lady, will it please you to come down ?” 

“* What is wanted?” 

“ A stranger stands at the threshold, desiring: ad- 
mittance and declaring he knows you will welcome 
him;. IL did not. wish to disturb you,. but) mayhap 
somebody hastold him that Lady Valeutia Lyndburst 
never turns abeggar fromthe castle door.” 

‘ Tt is: too stormy for any poor wanderer to remain 
shelterless to-night,” rejoined the girl. ‘1 willeull 
Barbara to watch by my father while:I see what can 
be done for’ the: stranger.” 

Erelong Barbara, a trim little woman, with the 
neatest of caps, so grateful to an invalid, had taken 
Valentia's place, and her mistress descended: thie 
grand carved staircase which wound into the ball, 

By the glare of the antique sconces: suspended to 
the ceiling she: perceived’ a figuve kneeling: ouithe 
threshold, clad in a pilgrim’s garb. 

“ Lady,” said aideep and nos-unmusieal voice; “ I 
am @ poor pilgrim. Night has closed ia, wild and 
tempestuous, and hearing that Lady Valewtia is 
famed for her hospitality; [ have come to throw: my- 
self.om your mercy.” 

‘« My father is ill,” replied the girl; “bat I cannot 
refuse shelter to the shelterless, Ooine in.” 

‘* Heaven bless you, lady !’” exclaimed the pilgrim, 
and, bowing low, he followed ber into the: kueping- 
room, bright with the raddy glow of the fireshine-and 
pervaded by the warmth of summer. 

* How t this: seems in contrast with-the 
wailing. wid, the fast-falling rain; aud the« dee 
gloom out of doors,” he said, gratefdlly, ase san 
into amoak settle and thrast bis sandaied feet: to- 
wards the blaze. 

“ Ah!” observed Valentia, gazing at his: wet gar- 
ments, ‘* you must have had # wearisome day’s march, 
good pilgrim,” 

“Call me not: good, lady; I too am’a sinful man— 
as sinfulas my fellows.’ 
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“ And yet you are going on a pilgrimage.” 

“ ] deserve to go as a penance, an expiation.” 

The girl started, but presently resumed : 

“J do not understand you.’”’ ‘ 

“List, lady, we readin the 8 ures, ‘ He that 
ruleti: the spirit is better that he that taketh a city.’ 
Icovu!d not rule my own heart, and therefore I am 
bere on a self-imposed pilgrimage !’’ 

Something in his manner touched Valentia deeply, 
andinstead of leaving him at once, asene intended 
to the attention of the servants, she took # seat in the 
bizh-back chair opposite, and leaned forward, eager 
avd expectant, murmuring ; 

* Go on, if it pleases you.”’ 

“May I presume to make you my confessor ?’’ 
eked the pilgrim. 

The girl bowed assent, and he went on. 

“ Love is either the greatest bane or blessing of 
our lives, but however we may guard our hearts, 
sooner or laterthe spell isupon us,” 

Valentia shivered fromhead to foot, but she didnot 
speak, and he continued): 

“Somewhat more tliam @ year ago, the king and 
queen spent’ a few weeks at the seaside, and the 
nost beautifal of herwmaids-of bonour perilled her 
own life, by rashing’ ito: the. surf, to eave'a child 
dear to ber,.who wasistrupglingyin the water, _ 

“ There! was a heavy sexy. for a.storty had! just 
ceased, and the: wawes'ran high, 
the lady, 

“ Ay 


ber from. draw + Chomestaness: would not per- 


wit bin» tor nemmatie on tlie» comes), Lint tliat wee. 


char 


“ He met bie fate in the radiant creature, who now 


Launted brit: sleeping and waking: dreams. There 
obstueles 


were Demy between hier amd the lady of 
his lovej,awdi for = time: he wressled. im: to 
break fromm hiss thraidons; But at lengtit he left bis: 
home and friemdsy. aud: were: # mewial. garb in 
Windsor Forest, hoping, perchawes;. thet lennigiv. 
occasionally look upon her brizht young face; and* 
hear the sound of ber sweet voice. 

“ He walked weary leagues to hover around Wind- 
sor Castle, where she was still the star of the court 
circle; he watched her window as a wrecked sailor 
might the lighthouse in the distance; he followed 
ber when ‘she: strayed into the pari, aud’ tlie flowers 
ehe loved, the colours she wore, the fall of her 
dainty foot becamefamiliar to him, At last ste en- 
tered the wood, where he liad been stationed; to 
protect the game, and it was his good fortuue to be 
of service to her'n second time 

“From her owulips he liad the satisfaction of hearing 
that she owed ber life to him, awd after’ binding up 
her wounded head, and the delicate hands whict he 
had been permitted toclasp, as‘if lie had ‘beew her 
equel, procoved’ horses for her end himself, aad’ set’ 
ont’ to escort her homeward) On mevting’ her 
father, he would fain have gone back to the forest, 
but’ the: Earl of Beaufort insisted that he should’ yo 
ow to the custle.” 

Once more be paused and riving from the settle, 
walked the old keeping-room in wild' unrest. 

“Lady,” beat‘length resumed, “ you can mayhap 
imagine how hard it was forthe young mau to seal 
hig-lips and keep his idolatrous love a secret when it 
clamoured for utterance, and he wonld have given 
worlds to know it was reterned. ‘The grateful’ earl 
at first offered him gold for the great service he Had 
done his daughter, aud, finding he refased that, 
told’ him he had only to spvak’'to receive personal 
aggrandizement from the king; over whom he hat 
much influence. But the forester was firm ; there 
was but one boon he craved, and this he durst' not 
ask at the hands of the proud old’man. Finally, his 
existence in Windsor woods*became intolerable, and 
he resolved to quit His Majesty’s service; but ere tie 
left the forest he seut Lady Valentia a carrier’ dove 
asa parting’ gift, with a brief‘ note concealed ‘among 
the leaves of the flowers he had tied to the birt’s 
aeck, There-lie for the first time breathed out his 
love, but he could not in written words express iis 
depth and fervour and he still yearned for a. meeting 
when his Leart could speak to her. Absence from 
her only taught him how essential she was to his 
happimess, and though he wandéred many a 
league aud mingled in stirring seenes he could not 
banish the image of Valenti: Lyndhurst. Lady, 
lady,”” and his voice was mellow and rich with a 
lover’s tenderness—‘‘do you recognize the pilgrim 
new?” 

As hespoke, he pushed back the cowl from his 
face, revealing the cuuntenance which haunted her 
ever since their first meeiing on the eventful day of 
the chase. 

“Robert Markham !’”’ she murmured, while the 
burning blush which crimsoned cheek, neck and 
brow and the swdien light kin@led in lier brown eyes 
tuld that neither his presence nor his confession had 
been unwelcome. 


.| as the 


“ This name, unpretending as it is, sounds musical 
from your lips, and since I heard you speak it I have 
been more contented with its simplicity. But 1 will 
not dwell on these trifles whem so much of bliss or 
woe is bound u; in you and theanswer you make to- 
night. I had not sufficient patience’to: wait till the: 
secrets of ali hearts shall be revealed in eternity, 
though in the sad hour when I traced the note 
brought you by-the carrier-dove' I feared our parting 
would be final and some titled courtier snatch you 
from me ere weshould meet again. dearest, 
you doubtless*deem it folly or au insult that [ should 
presume to speak thus to one who might mate with 
a prince, but you hesitate to reply because you regret 
to pain me; te whom you fancy yoware indebted, and 
therefore you are’silent.” 

‘‘ Nay, nay,.” exclaimed the girl, gliding forward, 
“T have forgotten everythine: but'yowand your love, 
and am ner, for words,”*” 

“Happy P I mast be ae.T have again 
and again, omly toawake to find my pleasant faucies 
unreal as they were sweet; or it be you are 
trifling, and are the heartless® belle Pelham 
and other discarded suitors hawe represented you at 
court. 

The girls face grew graves solemm beyond her 
years whemshe continued ; 

“ Robert\Markbam, you saree the: last person with 
whom I would wifle, if I had the: disposition, and 
that Ideny. In my love affairs my course is open 
» and as Heavenie above; I speak the 
trath ! heart responded: te yours’ during your 

aud I cau date my iuterest’ in you from 
the liowr when you drew me fromm the surf ; but! F 
did wot/realize the depth of ny regard till your part 
ing usi#sive told’me the gallant forester had left/thier 
king's’ sewvice.. Then I went over your farewell 


| letter}, aa’ cherished the bird'tenderly for the giver’s 


sake; Buty, despite my precautions, it hae left 
me,” 


black, dismal day, and at an early hour the girl de- 
scended to the keeping-room. 

The pilgrim had disappeared from the oak settle, 
and, turning to @ servant who was busy at some 
household task, Valentia said : 

“ TI came down thinking the wayfarer who sought 
shelter here last night might at least need a dranzht 
of water anda morsel of food ere he resumes his 
journey.” 

“Ay, my lady, he has gone forth into the park, but 
he said he should wait to thauk you for your great 
kindness,” 

“ And where is he ?” 

“‘T saw him in the beech walk not long ago.’”® 

Concealing her emotion by a strong effort, the girl 
snatched @ mautle from the hall and darted into the 
park, 

She had scarcely reached the walleto which theser- 
vant had alluded when she perceived a form she 
= not mistake, and hurrying on, was soon a® his 

a. 
The steward chanced to be crossing the lawmhard 
by, and, to conceal the real purpose which» bad 
brought/ber forth on that chilly morning, siieex 
claimed’. 

“Good pilgrim, Ihave come to beg you toraeeept 
some farther hospitality at our hands.” 

‘*Nobitlady,” replied the pilgrim, “I haverltewrd 
mueh.of your kitiness, but the half was not toléme, 
As I gofrom: your castle, I shall breathe: mawy a 


yprayer for-your’welfare, and trust you will be re- 
warded for " 


for your generosity. 
‘+ Bisutadterthis,’” and eke extended a goldeteliain, 
‘*ittmayt provide you food when you are hungty; aud 
shelter when 


“you need rest.” 
“~s 2a life’ is one of self-sacrifice,” observed 
7 “and when I amin waat, I Hope to 
findiother heart’ like yours.” 
| ‘Pitersteward passed on quite unsuspiciows;and the 
lovers? moved! aways where they would be unov- 


) * Lely’? observed the pilgriny, “I have brought} seswedt. 


‘Gaels your lost trensure ;"’ and nerdrew the missing. |) 


dove fromm the folds of 

“ Welcome, welcome home!” exclaimed: Valentia, 
and, with @ hitherto forbidden tenderness, she pressed 
her lips to its glossy plumage. With a murmur of 
content, the bird perched on her stoulder, aud the 
‘slender wristextended: to bins, wud'at leogth nestled 
in its accustomed place. 

And the*visitor; what of bim? As Valentia’s 
anewer fell on his ear every ververthrilled, and his 
fie: face lit up, till'the: girl thought:im all herex- 
perience at court she had never sven each a: noble 
couuteranee*as his. 

“Lady,’* hemurmured “ dear, dear latiy, I had not 
dared! hope: this ‘happiness: was imstore fur: me; but 
Heaven bless and guard you, and‘ keep you true to 
your girtheod’s faith |” 

He’ drew her’ torlim, reverenthy left hie first kiss! 
upon her brow,.aud with her haude* locked im his; 
watched the change that came and went in her bright 
eager faee. 

Por hours they: talked on, forgetting the walls 
which might be reared by pride, the petty distine- 
tioa of caste, in the knowledge that heart answered 
to heart, and ‘the rosy dream that surrounded every- 
thing with # settled charm. ‘They heeded not 
the storm-wind; wailing about the Normau towers, 
nor the sleet) whieh strack sharply against. the 
diamond-paved windows, and the quaiut keeping- 
room wws trausformed into a enchanted palace. 
Finally, however, the castle clock’ struck one, and 
the young man: started to his feet, exclaiming: 

“It waxes late, Valentia; I nrust release you, and 
allow’ you to’ return te your father, Go, go, love; 
mayhap the invalid has waked, and. asked for yon, 
aud I must not be selfish exough to keep you longer 
from his side. Good even, dearest; I will lie on the 
old settle till the morrow, and tuen I must resume my 
journey.’’ 

“ Nay,” rejoined the’ girl, with a shadder, “ I can- 
not let yow leave me #gaiu.” 

The young man shook his head and murmured: 

“My lot is henceforth’ to be cast amid stormy 
scenes ; but wherever I go I shall carry your image, 
beautiful vision.’ 

Valentia silently withdrew, his’ parting kiss linger- 
ing on her lips and his words following her to the 
lonely chamber’ where slie had’kept her patient vigils 
since her retirement from court. 

Her father was’ still slumbering, and more quietly 
than when she had left him; and now the events 
connected with Robert Markham came flashing 
through her bewildered’ brain. 

During the remainder of her watch by his couch, 
question after question rose before her, but she could 
not answer them, and with a uew trustfulness steal- 
ing over her, she whispered : 

* Fcannot reply to my own queries, but all, all I 
will leave to Heaven !” 





The next morning dawned, ushering in another 





“Valeutiia’””” murmured the young man, “how 
longicam you remain witlt me; how long will you 
giveme two sey what. was unsaid lest night 2” 

The lady shuddered; aud he went ‘on : 

“‘Something lies heavy at your heart; what is 
it2”* 

“ Assuredly you need not ask; it is no light tek 
to part with you now,” 

‘Tue young’ man’s hand trembled as he smoothed 
back'the rich hair from) ber brow aud exclaimed: 

“It would: be sweet: to linger near you; bet- im 
these times duty calls me to act. my part: in’ the 
great. drama which: is’ being enacted in England, 
Lady; lady, there was one thing: I did not. reveal to 
you when I daved to pour forth the story’ of my 
love.” 

“ And what can it- be?” queried the girl, looking 
at him with w nervous dread. 

“ Mayhaps’it will sunder us for ever, raising be- 
tween us'a barrier more insurmountable than social 
position ; but I cannot withlold it nevertheless.” 

“Oh, Robert; do not keep me ia suspense ;. 1 sus- 
pect Robert Markham was uvt your real name; but, 
but——”’ 

“Dearest Valentia;’’ interposed her companion, “ I 
have been wearing disguises, but to youl throw them 
off to-day. Do not fear, do not shrink from me—L 
am nothing you may vot leve and trust still! Iam 
in reality, Lionel Riehmond, the adopted son of the 
Duke of York, and wear the Yorkist badge, and fight 
for the White Rose.” 

And as he spoke he flung back his cowl, disclosing 
to the astonished Valentia a small cap composed of 
minute steel links; with a white rose attached to it, 

The girl started in dismay, aud he continued: 

* Your father is a zealous partisan of the Red Rose 
of England and you have been a maid of honour at a 
Laneastrian court, The Harl of Beaufort has been 
misled and blinded, but were hea younger man [ 
should hope he might live to see his errors. As itis 
I would not molest him, but I would give worlds to 
revolutionize you. A true woman’s sympathies are 
usually on the side of right, andtoyou I appeal. The 
noble duke, who has been a father to me, is the direct 
heir to the crown—Henry IV. denry V., and Henry 
VI. are usurpers. List once more; the House of 
York have two claims to the throne of Hugland, 
The first is from Edmund of Langley, son of the 
third Edward; the second may be traced to his 
mother, who inherited the royal blood of Lionel of 
Clarenee,” 

And with surprising eloquence he proceeded to 
paint the wrongs to which the heir presumptive had 
veen forced to submit. 

Somebody has asked, ‘whem did lover, pleading 
eloquently, plead in-vaiu ?” and it must be confessed 
that from this interview the history of her vative 
land began to take a new aspect. Still she wae 
silent, and at leugth he murmured, siuking at her 
feet; 
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* Valentia, if you repent your decision, if you deny 
a Yorkiet what you did not withhold from a seeming 
forester, tell me, and we will part for ever.” 

“Nay; the tidings startled me, but I cannot, can- 
not give you up, though you are loyal to the White 
and I to the Red Rose.” 

“ That is noble, most noble, dear Valentia, and now 
aword more. Iam going, not on @ religious pil- 
grimage,’’ and a faint smile curled his lip and he 
glanced significantly at his pilgrim’s garb, “ but to 
my boyhood’s home. It may be I shall sit in councils 
of war and tread the battle-field ere we meet again! 
Valentia, if it should be my fate to fall, you will 
mourn for the White Rose Chief, and that thought 
will give me consolation in my last hours.” 

Once more he folded her to his heart, once more 
her weary head sank upon his breast and her wistful 
eyes grew dim with tears. 

The next moment he was gone, and, with a dreary, 
sickening sense of desolation, the girl tottered into 
the castle. 


CHAPTER V. 

Arrer parting with Lady Valentia, Lionel Rich- 
mond kept on at a brisk. pace till he reached a 
peasant’s cottage, nestling down on the verge of a 
copse, which had in summer been shadowy with 
thick foliage, and haunted by wild birds. The 
dwelling was simple in the extreme, with brown 
walls and a thatched roof, but as the young man 
entered, everything within bespoke neatness and 
thrift, from the sanded floor to the rafters overhead, 
A woman, who was spinning in the chimney corner, 
sprang to her feet as he appeared and dropped a low 
courtesy, exclaiming : 

“What would you, my lord—shall I call James or 
the boys to wait on you?” 

“T would fain see your husband,” replied Rich- 
mond; “I must have a moment’s speech with him 
before I proceed.” 

The dame darted into the ¢opse, and presently 
returned with a sturdy man. clad in peasant costume, 
and with the sleeves of his blouse rolled up from 
his brawny arms. 

“ Well, James Thurlow, here I am,” said Rich- 
mond, “and now methinks I will change my pil- 
grim’s garb for the garments I left with you.” 

The peasant reflected a moment ere he replied; 

“If I might presume to offer advice, I would 
suggest that you keep your peasant garb. They tell 
me some courier has told the king and Margaret of 
Anjou that the forester, who wore the Lancastrian 
livery in Windsor woods, was a Yorkist spy, and 
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The young man’s eyes flashed, and he drew him- 
self haughtily up, muttering : 

“Heaven knows I do not like to go masked, but 
there are many reasons why life is dear to me— 
dearer than ever before, James Thurlow, and I will, 
not rashly throw it away.” 

“‘ Ay, that is right,” continued the peasant, “TI 
would not like to have you fall a victim to a Lan- 
castrian’s revenge, and I would counsel you to take 
all possible precaution.” 

A brief conference ensued, and Lionel Richmond 
left the cottage, habited as a pilgrim, “with scallop 
shell and sandal shoon,”’ and wearing a most devout 
air. 

The old year was drawing to a close; the pomp of 
early autumn had disappeared, and the trees no 
longer glowed as if the hues of tropic forests had 
been transferred to England; golden grain no more 
lent its sheen to the broad fields, and the harvest 
moon had faded from the sky. Even the moors had 
grown dun and dreary, for the ‘‘foxglove had lost its 
purple,” the yellow gorse its bloom, and where wild 
berries had hung heavy from the shrubs there were 
neither fruit nor leaves. Bleak and dismal was theo 
country through which Richmond journeyed, till on 
the last day he perceived@>at a short distance the 
favourite seat of the Duke of York. Across the 
grand old park he wound, recalling the memories 
of his boyhood, which came throngivg upon him as 
he moved on, and hoping, like the devoted lover he 
was, the hour would yet come when Lady Valentia 
would be there—his bride. It was Christmas eve, 
and fora long time he loitered about the mansion, 
watching the butler throuzh the window of the ban- 
queting hall, as he stalked to and fro between long 
rows of plate, tall flasks of wine, and treasures of 
antique porcelain like a general reviewing a regi- 
ment, In the kitchen, too, he could see the face of 
the portly cook, and the numerous assistants 
employed on the occasion, and catch the savoury odours 
of the Christmas cheer provided for the coming holi- 
days. Suddenly a pleasant thought seemed to strike 
the young man’s fancy, and he sauntered towards the 
great hall door, and after giving a loud rap said ; 

“TI will play the same game I did at Beaumont 
Castle, and see if I cannot delude them as I did Lady 
Valentia by changing my manner and my mode of 
speech, with this pilgrim’s garb,’’ 

While he was speaking he heard footsteps in the 
hall, and a stately porter answered his summons. 
With him the ruse was successful, for he did not 
dream that he was standing face to face with a 
member of the family. 


“ Good porter,’’ began the pilgrim, “it is late, and 





I have no money to procure a shelter from the De- 
cember winds ——” 

‘Hist!’ cried the porter, ‘‘the house is full of 
guests as usual at Christmas time, and we cannot keep 
you.” 

Strange as it may seem, the pilgrim stalked by the 
indignant Hugh and-entered a drawing-room, where 
the ladies of the household were gathered with several 
guests. 

‘“* Pardon my boldness in thus intruding upon you,’ 
exclaimed the pilgrim, “but I am weary and foot- 
sore, and would fain seek a night’s shelter beneath 
your roof,” 

The duchess, like the porter, was mystified by the 
disguise, but a young girl, who sat ata harp, broke 
into a laugh, which astonished and half irritated the 
rest of the company. 

‘* Ab,” observed the pilgrim, “ she must be quite 
heartless or she would have some sympathy for a 
wanderer like me, when your house is full of Christ. 
mas cheer, and there must be a morsel of food and a 
spare corner for one who Las wandered many a league 
to-day.” 

“ Lionel Richmond,” said a sweet voice, “ you can- 
not delude me. I should know you through a thou- 
sand disguises like this.’ Aad a beautiful, gipsyish 
creature danced towards him and flung back his cowl, 
adding: ‘Confess the truth, Your disguise is 
skilful, but you could not mislead Bonibell Seymour 
There, there, take heed, or I shall betray you to the 
archbishop and have you publicly anathematized as 
an arrant impostor,” 

“Lady Bonibell,’’ repeated Richmond, “I cast 
myself on your mercy and confess the imposture,” 

“On one condition I will forgive you.” 

** And what is it?” 

“That you make a full recantation.” 

“I do not comprehend you, lady,” interposed the 
young man, 

“You state that I must be quite heartless because 
I had no sympathy for a poor pilgrim—it was heresy 
and you must retract it!’ 

“ Ay, here in the presence of these witnesses, 1 
take back the languaze I employed concerning Lady 
Bonibell,” and he assumed an air of mock gravity, 
which aroused another peal of laughter from Bonibell's 
bright lips, and she murmured softly as she extended 
her hand: 

“T grant you a full and free pardon.” 

“Lionel, Lionel Richmond,” said the duchess, 
“what does this mean? Was it to avoid peril, r« 
in some wild freak, that you put on the pilgrt: 


garb?” 
(To be continued.) 
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THE MAIDEN OF THE LAKE. 
—-@~—— 
CHAPTER XLIV. 


Tell me how to punish thee 

For the mischief done to me, 
Silly swallow, prating thing. 
Shall I clip that wheeling wing, 
Or, as Tereus did of old, 

So the fable tale is told, 

Shall I tear that tongue away, 
Tongue tbat uttered such a lay ? 

“Mr. Suanz, I expected you before this,” said 
Lady Beatrix Clare, as the physician was an nounced 
and entered, with his usual insouciant air, the 
boudoir that was also used as a dressing-room 
by the heiress, and was a forbidden ground to any 
but most privileged intruders on her priv Still, 
doctors are usually included in the list of such ex- 
ceptions, and therefore no surprise was felt or 
expressed at the order given to admit Dr. Shane to 
the presence of the young lady. 

“It’s the first time I ever knew my mistress to be 
unwell, or want any doctor at all,” observed Lisette, 
to the smart young footman engaged by Lady 
Kathleen during their residence in Dublin. 

“ Tt’s all the fault of those young gentlemen, that’s 
it, to my belief. They would go and make the grande 
scandale that they did, and my poor yourg lady’s name 
was naturally in the business. Oh, it’s a shame! it 
is enough to put us demoiselles in desespoir,” she 
added, in her rather garbled English, and waving 
her pretty little hands with true French grace of 
gesture. 

And, en passant, it may be noticed that it should 
be a warning to energetic English ladies, when they 
see the unconscious elegance of the most animated of 
their Gallic sisters, not to leave their own quieter 
style in a badand weak imitation of what seemed an 
innate gift, not to be acquired, however much it may 
be admired by bystanders, 

Tn avy case, there was no little attraction to the 
impressionable Irishman in the pretty soubrette, and 
he speedily turned the conversation on more per- 
sonal matters to themselves. 

Meanwhile the doctor had coolly seated himself on 
@ chair quite near enough to the heiress to fulfil his 
professional daties, if such existed, or to carry on a 
confijential conversation at his leisure and ease. 

Aud his reply was uttered in much the same 
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careless tone as if no deeper interests depended on 
the punctuality of his appearance, than a vale- 
tudinarian's fancies. 

“T thought it was a pity to risk any frequent and 
suspicious visits, Lady Beatrix,” he said. ‘ And as 

had no precise information to go upon, I ventured, 
somewhat daringly perhaps, to delay obeying your 
summons.” 

“Well, Dr. Shane, then I presume you have come 
to some conclusion at last,’’ she answered, impa- 
tiently, 

“Probably, Lady Beatrix; I have at any rate 
formed a tolerably correct opinion as to the future 
movements that will be expedient,” he returned. 
“ And, in the first place, I must tell you that, in my 
opinion, you will have a double guard to set, and a 
double hand to play out, if I may use the expression.” 

The young lady’s cheeks seldom varied in hue, but 
still in the present instance they did decidedly turn 
crimson, at the inuendo. 

She half grasped, perhaps, the meaning of the 
hint, though as yet its details were in the dark- 
ness of obscurity that is the most perplexing and 
trying to an impetuous spirit. 

** Explain yourself, doctor,” she said, 
fond of parabies.”’ 

And she beat a little impatient tatoo with her foot 
on the crimson velvet cushion, on which the pretty 
slipper rested. 

“Well, then, Lady Beatrix, it is just this,” ob- 
served the physician, calmly: “There seems to be 
an attraction in some persons that is irresistible to 
those within its contact. Aud there is some witchery 
of the sort going on at the very romantic scene of 
the love-lorn Kathleen’s death and St, Kevin's 
bed ¥ 


“T am not 


“Go on—quick !’’ gasped the young lady, with 
her whole breath suspended at the thrilling alarm of 
what would follow. “* Who is—there ?’”’ 

“ Well, then, it is just this, Lady Beatrix. Your 
two admirers—as of course the recent duel would 
imply—are at this moment in a somewhat remark- 
able spell, from another and humbler beauty.” 

““And hername?’’ came on the quiet air like a 
serpent’s breath. 

“It isa Miss Desmond; she was, I believe, a 
governess to Lady Maud Tracy’s children, and you 
may therefore have seen herthere, She is now in 
attendance on Sir Hilary Vesci’s young daughter, 
and, by an extraordinary chance, it was there where 
Lord Ashworth has been lingering, and where Lord 
Oranmore has chosen to follow him and to ask Sir 
Hilary's aid in bringing his foe to justice.” 

Lady Beatrix could have thrown the ivory-handled 
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fan she held at the unwelcome messenger of such 
evil tidings. 

“My cousin Gaston is going to console himself 
there for my refusal to bind myself entirely to him, 
then, I suppose,” she said, with a strong effort at 
composure that scarcely deceived the acute Dr. 
Shane. 

“T hardly know that,” he said. “ As far as I can 
imagine and ascertain, Lord Ashworth and Lord 
Oranmore also are wonderfully bewitched with this 
fair young damsel. There had been a quarrel, and a 
coolness was in the house, where, I suppose, the 
etiquette of the family had been transgressed by 
Lord Oranmore and this young lady; and then it 
seems that the gentlemen met, the young lady being, 
in some mysterious way, to the fore, and whether it 
may not end in another personal combat it is quite 
impossible to say. 

“ But it is certain,” he added, significantly, “ that 
it will be for you to consider whether the terms of 
your engagement to Lord Ashworth are being 
broken by him, and, on the other hand, whether the 
young viscount is not also playing false to your 
beauty and claims on his obedient devotion. In plain 
words, Lady Beatrix, you alone can estimate how 
far you have been compromised in this matter by 
these young men. and what must be done to bring 
them to their senses.” 

“ You mean, I suppose, that I—an heiress and a 
high-born maiden, and without exactly an unattrac- 
tive person,” she replied, bitterly, “ am to fight with 
either open or concealed weapons against the trea- 
chery of my admirers and the forwardness and 
coquetry of this low-born girl ?’’ 

“Precisely so!’ was the sneering answer that 
hovered on Dr. Shane’s lips,so completely had the 
young lady described the case as it stood, 

But he was too wary to commit himeelf so entirely, 
and he changed the answer to: 

“Scarcely that, Lady Beatrix. It is rather a 
different argument I should use in the affair. I 
should veuture tocall to your remembrance how ar 
exalted station and brilliant charms like yours must 
ever attract the envy and venom of others. I would 
ask you to place yourself in the position of an ordi- 
nary observer and consider what would be your opi- 
nion in the matter. You would hear that the 
Lady Beatrix Clare was half betrothed to one ad- 
mirer, that another came, and that a quarrel and a 
meeting ensued ; that, by some inexplicable chance, 
one of these suitors forfeited a fortune and his claim 
to the hand of his cousin, and the other also drew 





back and was fascinated by another and far humbler 
dameel, with no rank, or name, or fortune to attract 
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suitors. Would it not excite surprise and induce 
you to give ascornful smile at the position of the 
planté heiress, I would ask at 

This operation was indeed as touching and painful 
as any which the doctor had undertakeu with the 
knife, and Lady Beatrix winced under it as if it had 
pierced to her very heart’s core, 

Still, she knew it was a true, if repugnant, picture, 
and she was too wis: and too resolute in her plans to 
lose a trusty agent by her own indulgence of woman’s 
passion. 

**You mean, then, that I should try” amd: Break 
this same spell, Dr. Shane. I really cammet: seo 
either the chance or the propriety of my sordéiug,”” 
she said, ‘ Whatever may be the contempt I may 
encounter now, it would be more contemptible were 
it to be knowm.that Lady Beatriz:Clarevhad stooped 
to contend the: gabm of attraction witls: a\ nameless 
rival,” 

“ 'Tbat is all vesyrwell, Lady Bénteix, butiweshould 
be sad bunglersif'we showed omr game: like that,” 
he replied. “ Net;, what. L wish is:that. you should 
have the full power aud! ffeedour of action: im this: 


matter, Let Lord) Askiworth beve the mortifitation.|,fizd her, with the utmost exertiom off bie . 
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make you av open aud formal te be refused 
or accepted at your: ple never 
be ove reproach, owe breath: off smormesst om your 
fair and woble self” promownced’ thie gallant: Irists- 
man, with a low and not«wmgzaceffh’bew of homage 
to the beautiful heiresss. 
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balf-ineredulous smiley, though if had little of real 
mirth im it. 

‘* You speak as ifs D were mistress‘ of the wishes 
and actions of my whilome admirer,” she said. “I am: 
no royal persouagepto arrange: prosposals, aye, aud 
marriages, atusyyireechoiceand a 

‘** Perbaps not, Lady Beatriay. aft least not inthe 
same fashion,” he rephieds:“ tutes there is as great 
power existing in beamty’ and) weak, ass in the 
royal blood, and it isw very strange thing, if ‘we cau- 
not conquer a poor, ‘riewdbéme- nobody, hewever sly 
and artful she may be.” 

“What do you propose then? Wihst.wouldiyeu 
really think I should do in such a case?” she asked, 
meditatively. 

‘I will tell you, Lady Beatrix,” he said, in alow 
tone, and drawing his chair a little nearer to the. fair 
mistress of the apartment, who, strange to say, did 
not shrink as might. have been expected irom the ap- 
proacl. ‘‘I will venture to sketch something of the 
plan that has occurred to my mind since you have ho- 
poured me by your confidence. In the first place, L 
should obtain an interview: with Lord Ashworth, 
who, to the best. of: wy belief, is now under some 
lind of promise, and who will remain in Dublin, or 
near it, for some weeks to come, in. that. distraint 
which. honour will impose ” 

* And what then 2” she asked, impatiently, ‘* what 
would be the use? Can.I ask him to marry me? 
-—tell him that Iam. repentant. and jealous aad gub- 
missive? Never!” 

And.her tall figure was iuvoluntarily drawn up in 
haughty and shuddering scorn, as if. the scene were 
actually taking place. 

“No, Lady Beatrix, notso.. I would have you de- 
mean yourself as am orphan heiress whose actions are 
so fettered that you cannot but coiplain of any use- 
less. continuation of the restraint. 1 would have you 
tell your cousin this state of things cannot last; that 
you demand of hima definite. explanation of his feel- 
ipgs, and that if he does not intend to fulfil his part 
of thecontract you have a right to your freedom 
and power of indulging your own inelinations 
elsewhere. He cannot complain of this, after tine 
specimen he has given of the result of @ contrary 
State of matters.” 

‘And if he aske me if I am ready on.my. part, 
what then?” asked the lady, quickly. 

“Then I should advise you to give some direct 
and absolute answer,’’ said the physician, shrugging 
his shoulders in half-despairing, aunoyance, “ You 
must make your election then, and as I do believe 
you love Lord Ashworth, it might be better to end 
the drama iu the goad old style—by a marriage and 
living happy ever after,” 

There was @ pause—a long pause—ere the lady 
replied: 

“* One more question, and I shall be able and will- 
ing to take your opinion into consideration, Dr. 
Shaue,” she said, doubtingly, “ But 1. would entreat 
you not to answer unadvisedly, since much will 
depend on the accuracy of your opiniou. Do you 
think chis ‘inconnue,’ as we will call her for safety 
in terms, wishes. to attract one of these infatuated 
young men more than the other, or would she be 
anxious to catch one of these prizes without caring 
Which it might turn out to. be ?” 

Dr. Shane’s lips§jparted in an involuntary smile. 
The meaning of the question was so transparent, 











and he was perhaps ignoring his own interests by 
the very trath he was adjured to speak, At least, 
such was the surface of the matter as it then stood, 
But then there were many turnings and windings of 
the clue he held, which he might perfectly well use 
for the advancement of his own claims and inten- 
tions. 

“ Perhaps it may only offend you, Lady Beatrix, 
if I state my real belief,’’ he said, calmly. 

“No, a thousand times, no!’’ she returned, “I 
will promise you so much, if Pam comvinced that 
you speak to me the real thoughtgof. your mind and 
judgment.” 

“Then,” he said, “then I do believe that it is 
yourcousin to whom this girl hasleid. berstege. I 
believe tliat it will be a severe utnsent.to” 
if he marries some one else, amd! I: have: reason to 
think that there will be decided difficulties: im the 
way of any faney that Lord Oragmore might*take to 
her, whatever might be bis wishes onshe 
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The lady placed her elbow on: 
ing her head om. Hew hand folbi inter 
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specting aud admi the graveial lime» of sheglder 
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tonched one heart to its core. Wark 
andivain?” ‘ 

At last she etexted-im apparent decisiom: ftom the 
reverieg. 

“ Dit Shaney, Dlinve: resobwed! on. taking your ad- 
vice; aud. ere many daysareover tie matter shall be 
tested; Meauwhile youexn. write me your pre- 
seription and? inva weektit. will: be well for you to 
come aud see its effect. It is*time to go and see 
about my aunt. She is actually reviving under the 
recent excitement. I do believe that she cannot 
make up her mind to leave this world till I.am. de. 
finitively placed init,” she went on,. with. a. half- 
laughing impatience, “IfI were to marry Gaston 
it would quite finisher off, for want. of someanxiety 
to keep her alive. Goodday, Dr, Shanes, I.bope.to 
find benefit from your prescriptions,’ she, added, 
carelessly, ag she rang her. bell, and the domestic.ap- 
appeared to usher the visitor from the house, 


—— 


CHAPTER XLV. 


Tuyra Dxsmonn, had known: many griefs:and 
changes during the last twelve months of her liie, 
She had been bereaved of every tie, aud. hope and 
dependence that usually surround girla of her posi- 
tion and her tender age and dangerous charms; 
but she had perhaps never been,so utterly galled:and 
crusted and scornful as on that one bitter aud .unjast 
rupture with these who owed. a real. debt of gratitude 
such as not love and kinduess could repay. 

Proudly and calmly she waited the expected visitof 
Sir Hilary, which bad been first hinted by him and; 
then more formally aunounced during the morning's 
repose which was prescribed for Erica as one+of. the 
especial remedies for her lingering malady, 

‘The baronet had at any rate paid her the compli« 
meat of trusting to her sense of honour and. her 
sympathy with her young charge siuce his first writ- 
ten appointment had been couched in such words as: 
placed the requested compliance.entirely in ber own 
hands. 

“T wish to see you, and alone, Miss Desmond. It. 
were better that Erica should know. uothing: of.our 
interview, since all agitation is so bad for her, aud L 
intend asking your aid in sparing the poor child all 
needless pain in what shall be arranzed between’ us, 
Be so good as to meet mein the library, which: ad- 
joins the old dining-room in the east. wing,, We 
shall be secure from observation, and 1 wish. to 
shield you from unnecessary exposureand pain. 

* H. Vuseu.” 

Thyra’s lips curled in scorn as she read this-brief 
billet, to which uo auswer had been requesied. as if 
no denial could have been deemed. of as possible. 
Bat yet sua did uot regret the conditions of the im. 
terview. 

She could speak more deciledly and listen more 
calmly when alone with the old baronet than. while 
Erica’s delicate face and fragile forme were there: to: 
plead for indulgence and patience, 

Thyra’s high, spirit could better bear the haughty 
injustice of Sir Hilary then. the gentle compiainings 
of his dau,rhter, and she kuew she siould be fully 





equal to suck a trial as awaited her. 


But still her heart beat painfully aud her very 
limbs quivered as she heard the firm step of the 
proud old man approaching, and saw the handle of 
the door give way under his pressure. 

Her outward mien, however, betrayed little of 
this, and her slight'though graceful courtesy did not 
betoken. any humble submission on her part to her 
whilome patron. 

“ You are punctual, I am glad to see, Miss Des- 
mond,” was the first greeting of the baronet, 
“ When there is any unpleasant business to transact 
it is always best to despatch it without delay, and I 
do hope that in the present instance we shall find 
little difficulty in an amicable settlement of the sub- 
ject under consideration.” 

By this time he had seated himself and” motioned 
to Thyra to resume her chair, and on the uext few 
minutes Thyra felt. would-depend, at any rate, the 
nature of the next great’ change im ber life: She 
should know what to expeety. aud’ whether her fair 
fame waste be injared as well.aw hes: aetual liveli- 
nee co “a the injustioeef@ proud man 

jealous and-ailing girl. 

Butehe ealasly sat in a graeefally composed aud 

ee if she: wes sim 





“ 


seeing & 
: andi perhaps that ver 
‘ ~ Teese difficuls 


the of 
liberty now that we are aware of your Gtheadente 
and the tastes and habits to which they have given 


rise. 

Thyra fairly opened those beautiful and expressive 

eyes Of hers in inquiring wonder. 
“I do not in the least comprehend you, Sir 
Hilary,’ she said, “‘ but at the‘samertime I assure 
you I should never consent to remain here unless at 
the especial and honest wish of yourself and Miss 
Vesci, More than that I neither admit nor deny, 
and [ think I have'some rightto know your mean- 
ing in what you have just said. What have you 
heard or imagined about me?” 

“ Oh, very littley Miss Desmond,’ was tho reply ; 
“and so faras I could ascertain. from Lord Ash- 
worth in a conversation I had. with him on the sub- 
ject you must have led a kindof primitive life, ard 
the more especially: so since you have no relatives 
or friends,to control or restrain your proceedings—a 
lack of discipline which is very pernicious, but 
which nevertheless may account for a great deal in 
your late unconventional freedom.” 

Thyra was‘silent. Bitterand galling as was the 
statement it’ was:im sebstance true, although ite 
inference was'most‘unjust. 

But the most wounding part of all’ was that 
Gaston Ashworti» should be the agent im sach » 
history, that he»should im any way’ give’ to Six 
Hilary suchan impression of her traming and her 
condact and. mammers. 

Was it‘possible that it:was that belief which had 
induced Lord Ashworth: to venture om that: vague! 
declaration? Was it. his belief. in her Zingara-like 
tribe.edueation and ideas that made an insult, of 
what was apparently the flattering outpouring of aw 
ungoverna vie love ? 

All thia rushed through her mind and produ 
the sad, subdued silence that. gratified Sir Hilary: 
as @ proof of her submission and her repentance. 

His next words were in & more condescending 
even graciously -xcusing, spirit. 

‘Lord Ashworth can have but a very imperfect 
idea of my training,or my habits, Sir Hilary,” she 
said, hanyntily, “ nor do { admit for a moment that. 
that | have either in thought or in deed transgressed 
the bounds of propriety, whether in my own. dear 
home oria your house. But itis idle to renew this 
subject. 1 presume you have some proposal or 
definite plan in view that you have sent for me 


ere. 

“© Well, yes, certainly, and I am anxious that the 
arrangements I bave in my mind to make should 
also commend themselves to you, Miss Desmond,” 
returned Sir Hilary, kindly, laying his hand on the 
young girl’s‘as it rested'on the table between them. 
** Now, I do feel that you must have extremely un- 
pleasant associations with your own brn’! the 
more especially during the last few mouths. There- 
fore it appears to'me that some change of scene 
may beagreeable’to you. What wonld you think 
of gcing to England, or it might be of going abroad 
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with some lady who would be glad :of your com’ 
panionship, and yet who might not treat you asian 
inferior in the. manner Lady. Maud) adopted ?’’' he 
went on, in a.conciliating, tone, that.failed, however, 
to. impose on. the high-spirited, girl. by, its) bland 
graciousness. 

“Thank you, Sir Hilary; but I think I should 

refer. some such definite position.as I-heldyin Lady 
Mand’s: family,” she returned,, coldly, .\‘ lt is far 
more satisfactory in every respect, and I have no 
ambition to occupy such an anomalous position as 
would lead to suspicions and jealousies and mistakes. 
No, P should‘ rather decline such an. offer, were it 
made'to me,” 

“ Well, but suppose I were to arrange then for 
placing ‘you in some family till you can nay Aenean 
what'is most to:yoar'taste,” returned the’ t. 
“ lt-would'be only fait perhaps td make some such 
compensation forthe loss of Lady Matid’s sitaation. 
should it really have been yalued eed. and in 
the course Of seme! two or three months’ you will 
perhaps ofc some eligible situation: Will 
that. suit your ideas better; Miss Desmond?” he 
added), eageriyt. 

It was a doubtful point as to the answer which 
the girl showld gives. 

Pride. conteneed with not only:what! she’ knew' to: 
bo eupediominnet Which was realiy, just aud due to 

orseif, 

Yet there was something suspicious in thisnowel: 
consideration . and: graciousness: that! semewhat 
startled her and excited, her. suspicions: as to. its: 
cause. 


“1 am not.afraid, Six Hilary,’ , she said, atJength, 


“as to my being able to procure another situation,|| 


in alittle time,,and it is. only a matter of supporting 
niyseif. till then: It appears, to, me, that, the, most, 
just arrangement will be simply for. me.te aeceps, 


some uddition to wHat if due to me from.you, as.1)|| 


shail leave Rosanne so abruptly... I could not take 
any grit)” she ‘said; Hurriedly “it would,be im- 
possible; unless we parted in very different circum. 


stances.”’ 
The baronet’ seenied fairly to wince under the 


calwpidiy wity ofthe reproach. Hé longed to accom- |! 


plish his purpose and ‘also tosalvé His conscience to 
the atu ost-in the eruel exild of ‘the guiltless girl. 
“Pardon me; Pwilfrotcall'it a gift. I will con- 


siderit:as a compefisation;” he returned; “and, for- || 


give me, Miss Desmond; if I strongly advise—ay, 
1 might.almostsay—insist on your leaving Irelanu 
furvsome time; eam do far' mere for your benefit, 
Lb. can write: nsore’ comfidently: when you’ are at’ a 
distamee, if you need: a reference, and’ it will’ be 
like a fresh start iw life for you in new scenes and 
other, t 

“Loon makeno promise, I. cannot:so quickly 
arrange my plans) Sir Haiaby;”’ she replied, firmly, 
“Tt is strange: you h ia be: se: p tot t in @ 
matter that can interest \you so little.” 

** 1¢ does.interésteme., Yow are unjustiif you do 
not believe it, Mise;}Deamond,’’ he said,eagerly. ‘‘ 1 
tell you that you do not, comprehend me even yet. 
You are too young and‘ inexperienced to estimate 
ali as it may appear:to older judgment. Be advised, 
and be assured you shall not:repent if you make me, 
your iziend.” F 

was certainly seductive to the: lonely. girl, 
sickened by all that had taken place during the last 
few months, and willing to escape, from tie .horror. 
and’ mortification that had been heaped upon her 
defenceless head. 

But still‘came the galling idea that she was to 
be smuggled away from Rosanne like a gnilty thief, 
and‘what’yet more galled and fretted the mind was 
the implied necessity of distance to secure her 
patron’ s interest‘om her behalf. 

Yes, that’ was’ tou certain an inference to be 
doubted; only the-hope of' getting entire rid’ of her 
ineonvenient' presence—only the consent to exile 
herself‘ from her beléved’ Erin and’ all its assovia- 
tions) was’ the condition’ that’ would’ procure her 
justice, to say nothing of mercy; from the’ selfish 


onet. 

“| willtake tinze ‘to’ consider on:so important 
measure so far’as 1 am concerned, Sir’Hilary,’’ she 
said. “I presume youdo not wish to exile me like 
criminal from-your home You will scareely object 
to a few days’ notice ?”’ 

‘* Yes, yes,’ he returned, in:a sharp, indignant 
tone. ‘lt. seems: to me that the privideges |: oifer 
are more than would be given to one of wthousand, 
and it.is rather irritating to: see: them hastily re- 
jected, or at. the best: coldly, entertuined.. You will 
excuse nie if 1 decline to give all and take nothing, 
I must demand a.reply. to-night, or by the early 
morning, and I condition that you do not give 
awasingie hint to Miss Vesei of our’ on.’* 

Thyra bowed her head. 

“Be content, Sir Hilary. It isthe very last sub- 
jeet'1 should touch wponin my conversing with your 
da ~ If she'diiters*from you it is painful to 
her, and, if mot, itdoes but increase'my sense ot 
injary:. No, she would not be my coufidante in any 
eases’ she acided, bitterly. 





“So mach the better,”’ was the unmoved reply, 
and Thyra could have smiled in very bitterness at 
the iil-veiled triumph betrayed in the tone. “ ‘Then, 
in the morning, Miss. Desmond, I, will be here im- 
mediately after the hour of breakfast and prepared 
to earry out my engagements, should you be in- 
clined. to accept my offer—you understand, Miss 
Desmond? I camnot.be in the least, bound to do 
anything but: dismiss yon in silent disapproval, if 
gee ave headstrong enough to @ your own way ; 

ut I will hope a little reflection will bring you to.a 
better mind. Good-day, young lady, au revoir, in 
a happier state.of feeling.’ : 

And Thyra accepted the dismissal with stately 
courtesy so long ag she remained in the baronet’s 
presence, 

But when she-had closed the door she flew. rather 
than walked to her own apartment, and when fairly 
secured by lock and key she gave way, to the indig- 
nant anguish of her.heart.. 

**Oruel—unkind—false. Have I indeed no friend? 
Is there no candour—no truth?’”’ she murmured, 
amidst a‘burst of tears. 

Alas, alas! was it of Sir Hilary Vesci or of Lord 
Ashworth she spoke in her hour of bitterness and 
reproach ?* 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


Tup hours had passed slowly away of that long, 
weary, memorable diy for the’ lake maiden. She 
‘would notrisk’leaving’ her'roonr for the’ saloon in 
which Erica Vesc? waskeeping’ a watclr alinost as 
sad and lonely as her attendant nurse. 

Vhere might‘have been some betrayal of confidence 
ifonly by aiook, and the*girl’s pride and honour 
also forbade the:very resemblance of such treachery 
to:hen plighted' word. 

So: she gave the by no means’ untrue’ exeuse of 
severe headache asa reason for her absence, and 
‘then, as she was. perfeetly secure of auy intrusion, 
‘she. gave herself up to the: full: indulgence’ of her 
‘sorrow and, her indignant resentment: at the false- 
ness andthe perversions that haunted her. 
| Once, aud again.she -thongit of’ the packet: that 
\had been. left under ‘such. striet! conditions to + her 
care, and. which im,her firm, sense. of honoar and 
obedience had not yet had. time for fulfilment. 

It it were but in Her power to divine the seoret, 


ascertain the seoret of her own and her. father’s. life 
bee eS be many a doubt settled.and problem 
solved. 

But Thyra had no desire to do evil that, good 
might come, and therefore she abandoned herself to 
the-contemplation of all that availed her, with an 
uninixed desire'to do the right and the true in her 
present and future course. 

But'then how was thatjto be ascertained? Her 
head literally whirled in faint doubt and perplexity 
tilh at‘length the very atmosphere of the room 
seemed unbearable; and as the ““gioaming ’* deepened 
into” tue’ darkness; in’ actual gesperation she’ re- 
solved to seek counsel and coolness’ in the quiet of 
nature’ and’ the’ sweet evening air of the woods 
and:vales,; the buildings and the gardens, the rocks 
and the caves that surrounded Rosanne. 

She. t herself) in’ her* cloak, threw’ om a 
wide! hat that well nigh:concealéed her face, and has- 
tily. set off in the direction that’ she was most aecus- 
tomed to take wheu alone and unrestrained in her 
wandering tastes. 

But not in, the neighbourhood of her late: un- 
lucky adventure did shedirect. her:steps. 

The associations were at once too painful and 
too dangerous for her to veuture,on: that path, 
but she bent her way in.au almost diverse spot from 
which she had often lwoked down admiringly on the 
beautiful Kosanne. 

She believed the place was. perfectly seeluded/and 
unfrequented except by herself,,.so she hastened 
fearlessly on and ere long reuched,the seat.that had 
been many a timea resting-place after the brisk and 
ratuer fatiguing walk that led to the spot. 

lt was vacant when she reached it, as she had fully 
expected and scarcely. even debated in her own 
mind, and she therefore sank down on its soft turfed 
bank and over again tried to review the various 
circamstances that surrounded her, 

Bat her reflection was abruptly terminated by 
the approach of thd familiar form and face that 
came towards her with an evident’ pyarpose and no 
casual rencoutre. 

“Forgive me, Thyra,” he said, trying to take her 
averted hand, “but I was so anxious to speak with 

ou that I have watched the house in which you 
fived till | could succeed in tracing your direetion. 
Toank Heaven the oppurtunity has come at 
last.” 

‘Thyra hastily shrank back at his approach, and 





moved to the very farther-end of the bench from 
where her companion had ffung himself. 

“ Be so good as to leave nie, my lord,” shersaid, 
coldly, “it is the only kindness you can do fox 
me,”* 


if she could but unlock that mysterions ‘packet.and | 








* Nay, may, Thyra, that is unkind, that is unjust,” 
he said, sadly, ‘Do you really wish me to leave 
you?) [f sol will.not remain after 1 have done my 
errand and fulfilled my purpose. But you must, 
you shall hear me, 1 cannot rest till I have explained 
myself.’’ 

‘It is quite needless, my lord. We are not likely 
to meet again. I shall do my best to forget the 
unfortunate acquaintance,” she replied, coldly. 

* That you, cannot,’’ he returaed, ‘ you cannot; I 
defy you, I hyra—no, even though you-may have no 
possiole interest, in.me, even if you do not care 
whether | am alive.or dead you can searcely forget 


|} One who. was linked’ with the saddest and most 


eventful period of your lifee-would to Heaven I 
could make up for its. triala: by your future happi- 
ness,’ he, went on, mournfuily, “but that is 
impossible, quite, as things.are now.” 

“I know it,and Ido not wish there should be 
one doubt. or question about. it.in your mind, my 
lord,”’ said Thyra, hurriedly. “I have had sorrow 


enough on. your account already; if you have any 
wish to make up for the mischief you have done, 
leave. me at once, and. do not. utter another word 
Joys. or grieis. Itis au inso- 
te.” 


respectiag. me or my 
lence I cannot 

And the. girl. indignantly. started. up and was 
about to leave the place, but Gaston’s rich, pleads 
ing voice, so resembling ‘her deceased father’s voice, 
arrested her departure. 

‘““l willnot. detaim. you, Miss Desmond; I only 
wish that you should, ia justice to yourselt and me, 
hear, whatt would.say. it were an insult for any 
man to.quit a. woman for, waomhe had opealy pro- 
fessed love and admiration without w fuller expla. 
nation than 1 had the time:to.give when I at iast 
dared, to. speak my long-suppressed feelings. I 
told you I was powerless toask) or viaiim your leve, 
but uot.from any caprice,or fault. 1 was betrothed, 
when.a boy, by the will, of. others, to my cousin, 
Lady Beatrix Clare. By a peculiar provision of 
the settlement there must be a.fuil and formal 
refusal on the part of one or the other to fuliil the 
contract, erew large fortune be settled according 
to the testator’s intention, Lady Beatrix has, 
hitherto, declined to give either.refusal or consent 
to the marriage, though, in justice to myself, | must 
swy, that she rather appears to favour ils idea than 
treat it with repugnance, aud I, ‘Lhyra, proud and 
reserved in my nature, rather clung to un. eugage- 
uwtent which gave measa.bride one of my owu kith 
and ‘kin,. one whom I knew, or thougut 1 knew; 
weil, and who was lovely and. gifte. enough toe 
gratify any man’s vanity for a wile. 

**[ had not seen any woman who wouid have 
won my love—i had not. seen *you, Luyra’—he 
added, in softand gentle accents, ‘aud {1 tuought 
i should find content, if net happiness, in’ luliling 
the will aud, woiting the. property of my ances- 
tors.”’ 

‘Snyra did. not speak, 

if there was some. degree of pleasure in this 
explanation of her compuuion’s conduvi, if ue did 
really and actually confessnis: love for her iu plain 
and uumistakeable language—still she could net 
but despise the mercenary views that still bound 


, him to the rich heiress, audit. rather helped ber in 


her straggle to appear proudly eold and indifferent 
to his planus anu purposes, hisintentions and his 
doubts. 

‘it is perfectly needless, my lord, to explain 
all this. Lhaveno claim ou you, and 1 wish tor 
none,’ she added, in a voice she strove to make 
firm, though it sounded terribly like tears. 

** Perhaps - not,” he said, mournfully, ‘‘ and I will 
not trouble you save by a tew brief words. I should 
not even now explain this, because my course 
would have been very differeat had. 1 been able to 
honourably free myself, even at a sacrifice. Lut 
Lady Beatrix is compromised at the present by the 
folly of my late duel with Oranmore.. I am bound 
to yive her at least the chance: of accepting the 
mau with whom her name. has been so completely 
linked, and if she chooses to risk the union it is 
not for me to indulge in @ murmur nora thought 
for any other woman save herself. Now do you 
understaud.ne? Can.you pity me aud forgive the 
weakness tlat could not altogether resist this con- 
verse; 1 know that it ought net. to have been 
spoken, ‘but 1 believed you worthy of my conti. 
dence, ‘hyra. Ami not right ?’’ be: added, in half. 
teuder, half-mournful accents. 

‘Layra’s. eyes were just. raised for one instant, 
in @ sweet, irresistibie smile of pleasure and invo- 
lantary love, but then the tell-taleheud and softened 
expression were steruly and nebly conquered by 
her generous sense Of right and truth. 

There was an unflinching calmness in her look as 
she at last mauaged to check the betraying blush 
and smile and. speak in calm and _ seif-controlled 


tones. 
“'!hank you, Lord Ashworth, from my heart,” 
she said, steadily ; “ you have moved all mortifying 


| douuis trom my mind of my own conduct by your 


caudour. Now we oan part triends, aud it will be 
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for you to forget that Thyra Desmond ever excited 
a shadow of any other feeling in your heart. I 
only ask one favour of you—do not attempt to see 
me again, and if ever we meet let it be in the most 
ordinary intercourse of acquaintances, without any 
allusion to the past. Will you promise this, and 
then leave me without any farther word or sign? 
she said, softly. 4 

It was a trial for them both—one which, by the 
congeniality of their natures, they could see and 
sympathize in with each other. 

Each would have been soothed and-consoled by a 
passionate outburst of love and grief, each would 
have delighted in one long exchange of promise and 
vow and looks and embraces, that would have been 
a sweet remembrance in after days. 

But their duty and their honour were dearer to 
them than this indulgence. 

Gaston could not perhaps quite carry out her 
behest by one prompt assurance and speedy retreat 
from the dangerous precincts ; but still not one word 
or look or gesture could have offended her strictest 
delicacy as he still lingered on. 

‘You shall be obeyed, Thyra,” he said. “ Heaven 
bless and keep you, since it is denied me to watch 
over your path, and for your future may you find 
one more happy, though not one truer than I am. 
Farewell.” 

“Farewell, and strive to do your duty, and to love 
your wife, if Lady Beatrix become yours,” she 
said, in unfaltering accents, and without permitting 
the rebel love to quiver in her eyes or lips. 

Gaston held her hand a brief moment in both his 
and pressed it to his lips ere he turned away and 
hastened from her side, as if doubting his own 
firmness did he linger there. 

Perhaps women are more fully self-controlled 
than men, or else the bitterness that had been ir 
Thyra’s heart ere this scene was so sweetened by 
her “ friend’s” candid truth, and the certainty of 
his love, that it made endurance more easy. 

In any case her thoughts were more bent upon 
Gaston than on herself, more anxious to do what 
would secure his honour and happiness than to 
mourn over her own sad fate. 

She did not now so entirely resist the proposal of 
Sir Hilary Vesci in her plans and purposes. 

If she were once entirely removed from Gaston’s 
way, and he was not tried by any chance of contact 
with her that was almost inevitable in a country 
where those of each class are more immediately in 
friendly communication than in the wider and 
more scattered magnates of English society, then he 
would learn to forget her and to love his beautiful 
and stately cousin. 

It was a noble sacrifice, to relinquish the scle 
sweetness that remained to her, the hope of living 
in Gas'on’s heart and memory. 

But she was scarcely, conscious of its magnitude 
or the utter unselfishness of her nature. 

She hastily started up, while still the bravery and 
the excitement were warm within her heart, and 
rapidly took her course back to the house, which 
she succeeded, as she believed, in reaching unob- 
served. 

She went at once to her own apartment, and 
ecarcely paused to throw off her walking-dress ere 
she drew writing materials towards her and dashed 
off the lines that were, as she believed, to seal her 
destiny and separate her from Gaston for ever. 

They were addressed to Sir Hilary Vesci, and ran 


us: 

“| have decided to accept your offer, and carry 
out your proposed plan of leaving this country. [ 
am ready to go—no matter whither—only let it beat 
once, and without needless delay. 

“'Tuyra DesMonpD.” 

Her heart throbbed painfully as she folded and 
sealed it, and then rang her bell and despatched 
this irrevocable acceptance. 

But she never waverea nor repented, and her sole 
anxiety was that the period of suspense should be 
shortened and her struggles brought to an end. 

The hours went slowly on, till at last the sounds 
in the house died away and all seemed gone to rest 
and sleep, and the girl was fain to repair to her own 
restless couch, though with little hope of finding re- 
freshing repose in her present frame. And though 
she did lose herself in sleep from time to time 
there was nothing deep or grateful in slumber 
broken and disturbed by dreamy and half-waking 
visions. 

But towards morning fatigue and exhaustion did 
their work, and she slept more calmly and profoundly 
when perhaps she would otherwise have left her 
bed in active freshness of body and mind. 

Still she was not allowed to rest very long in this 
blessed oblivion. 

There was @ tap at her door, and an entrance of 
the maid who usually waited upon her. 

“ Please, Miss Desmond, here is a letter that Sir 
Hilary said ] was to give you at once,” was her 
apolcgy for the intrusion. 

Thyra hastily broke the seal, and her cheek 





flushed and paled alternately as she read the start- 
ling contents. 

“Sir Hilary Vesci’s compliments, and regrets 
that he feels compelled to recall his promises and 
counsels to Miss Desmond; he scarcely sup 
that her conduct and character could so comp! etely 
justify him in his harsher judgment, and that he is 
reluctantly obliged to request Miss Desmond to 
leave his house with as little delay as possible, He 
encloses a cheque that will enable her to carry out 
Sir Hilary’s desires.” 

(To be continued.) 








WE FOUR. 

Onty a bit of manuscript, time-worn, and yellow, 
and yet it has the power to bring the tears to my 
eyes and a heavy pain to my heart. It is « link in 
the brokeu chain of my life that binds my memory 
fast to the events and friends of a winter in the 
‘long ago,’ when I was one of four bright-eyed, 
rosy-cheexed, gay-hearted schoolgirls, 

It must have been about the middle of the winter 
when “ we girls’? conceived the idea of forming a 
* Confidential Club.” We were confidential friends, 
but then we thoughé it would be ‘‘so nice” to put 
“©. C,’’ atthe beginning of everything we wrote, 
and sign assumed names to our notes, verses, etc. 
After an interesting discussion we decided on assum- 
ing the following names: Nin, Sis, Vin, and Dione. 
We were nearly of the same age—all in our sixteenth 

ear, 

F Nin was our musician, and the very life of our 
“ Confidential Club.” She was always joyous and 
ready for asong or a romp, why, one look into her 
blue eyes, that continually sparkled with merriment, 
was enough to drive the ‘‘blues’”’ away for a fort- 
nig ht. 

Sis, a tall, delicate girl, with deep blue eyes, dark 
hair, and a rather haughty bearing, was our poetess, 
Her poems were not trash and schoolgirl sentimen- 
talisms, as is too often the case with the writings of 
girls yet in their ‘‘ teens,” but they were the expres- 
sions of a pure, high-souled girl, who possessed an 
intellect so much greater than the rest of us that 
we unconsciously acknowledged her our su- 

rior. 

We called Vin our dreamer, because so often, 
when she should have been translating her German, 
orsolving # problem in mathematics, she sat gazing 
at the drifting clouds, or into the unfathomable 
depth of the sky, forgetful of all around her, while a 
softer light came into her dark brown eyes, and a 
great peace seemed to steal over her whole nature. 
I have thought since that her beautiful spirit must, 
at these times, have been in communion with the 
angels. : 

I, Dione, was—was the old maid. You know 
there bas always to be an old maid to make the circle 
complete. The girls considered me a possessor of 
what they termed “common sense;” consequently 
they always came to me to judge which was right or 
wrong in their little disputes, also to advise about 
their love quarrels. 

Oh, how we studied and planned for the future in 
those days ! Little we dreamed that the Sea of Time 
would drift our lives so wide, wide apart, and wash 
away allthe hopes that we anchored on its silvery 
sands, 

We vowed that nothing should separate us until, 
in common. parlance, “our education should be 
tiuished.’’ of 

Then we knew: that in all probability our paths 
would diverge; but that time seemed so far in the 
future that we thought little about it. Yet Vin 
would frequently say : 

** You and I, Dione shall never part. After we learn 
all we can at school we will teach for a while and 
then travel and learn the whole world, Will not that 
be delightfal, darling ?’” 

We did not plan any great life-work. We had 
imbibed the idea that all the knowledge we could 
gain in this world would only conetitute the funda. 
mental parts of what was>to belearned in heaven. 

And thus we thought and studied until the snm- 
mer of our seventeenth year, when the death angel 
broke our little circle. and shattered many of our 
fond hopes. ’Twas Vin—our dreamer—whom he 
folded in his ‘icy arms and bore her away to “ the 
land beyond the blue.” 

I was away in a distant city, so I did not see her 
die, nor see her form laid away in its last resting 
place ; but they told me of the 


** Still cold hands. 
Silently folded o'er ; 
Mute whitelips, 
Where the crimson glows no more.” 


and showed me the wreath and cross, made of the 
sweet white roses and daisies that she had loved so 





dearly, which mourning friends bad laid on her 
coffic. 

Then her mother brought me a large white flower, 
and told me how Vin had watched and tended it for 
several seasons ; and that just a few days before she 
was taken ill she had come to her and said so 
sadly: 

‘Ma, I think my flower will never blossom,” 

Ah! how well I remember the strange, beautiful 
smile whfch flitted across that mother’s face as she 
continued : 

“But the very morning my darling, bloomed in 
paradise the flower she had thought would never 
blossom bloomed on earth,” 

I wonder sometimes if there could have been a 
secret affinity between the spirit of ‘Vin and her 
flower; for it never yielded but that one blossom 
which graced our earth the morning her soul flitted 
up to Heaven. 

The next year after Vin’s death was the year we 
should have graduated ; but both Nin and myself had 
been compelled to quit school, so of the four girls, 
Sis alone was left to wear the laurels we all-had 
studied hard to obtain. 

At the commencement, each graduate wore a badge 
of mourning in memory of Vin. Sig dressed in 
deepest mourning, not alone for Vin and our shat- 
tered hopes, but also for her father, who had died a 
short time previous. 

How proud Nio and I were of Sis that night! Her 
poem, called “ Invisible Worlds,” won for her the 
honours, Yet 1 remember also that I felt very 
bitter because I was never to know her proud 


success, ‘ 

1 believe I think less bitterly now, for I am begin- 
ning to learn that we each have a work to do, and 
that we are schooled for it, not in our way, but io 
Heaven’s way.’ 

Sis is a stately woman now, and will soon be the 
wife of a noble man, whose name is destined to be 
widely known and honoured. 

Nin, gay, generous-hearted Nin, is now a happy 
bride, and is contented, and, I believe, far happier 
than she would have been had she climbed to the top 
of the world’s great mountain of knowledge, She is 
almost as much of a romp as she was in our old school 
days, though wifehood gives ber a pretty dignity 
which makes her all the more charming. ‘hose who 
have once known her will never forget her gay, ring- 
ing laugh, and warm, impulsive nature. ‘l'hey will 
remember her as a bright creature who always brought 
sunshine with her, whether the sky was clear, or 
whether dark with gray, sullen clouds, 

I, Dione, wonder sometimes if those merry: school 
days and cherished friends are not the mere creations 
of a dream, so long ago does it seem since I knew 
then. But as I glance at this soiled manuscript, and 
read, in Vin’s own handwriting: 

“I would ask of gracious Heaven, 

If my prayers avail on high— 

That grace here to thee be given, 

And a home beyond the sky,” 
I know that those days and frieuds were a bright 
reality, and not the shadow of a dream. 

Strange how in after years former words and deeds 
seem to have been fraught with a knowledge of the 
future! Oan it be that Vin looked into the future, 
and saw the trials that were to come to me, or was it 
a mere fancy which caused her to pray— 

“ That grace here to thee be given ”? 

For since then i have needed grace, oh, so much! 
Heaven and the angels alone know how I have been 
in need of it; and sometimes it has been given me 
in the dark hours of my life, but not always. ‘The 
few years of sorrow I have known have made me 
prematurely old, and at times I find myself uncon- 
sciously looking for silver threadsin my brown hair, 
Yet, withal, I think I am slowly learning to do with 
a firm band and a kindly manner the work the great 
Ruler has apportioned me. 

When the “ forget-me-nots of angels” begin to 
glimmer, one by one, in the evening sky, and all 
nature sinks to repose, I often sit sadly musing at 
the difference between the reality and what we four 
girls in our school days had pictured our lives 
should be. 

One now lives in the land that knows no night— 
one is queen of a circle of brilliant friends—one 
rules with @ proud pleasure the heart and home of a 
foud husband—and one roams alone, here and 
there, over the wide world, doing what good she 
can. 





A Lone Distance WALKING MatTcu.—On Monday 
fortnight, at the Star Grounds at Fulham, in Lon- 
don, a walking match of the unusually long distance 


of fifty miles was decided for 401. The pedestrians 
were A Clark, of Hackney, and W. Hornage, of 
Hampstead Heath. ‘They started at 7.50 a.m. 
Clark covered 20 miles in 3 hours, 30 minutes, 47 
seconds—Hornage completing the distance 18 
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minutes later. During the first ten miles Clark 
drew away, and the match was never in doubt. 
Ho , being seven laps in the rear when Olark 
perenn y the last mile, gave up. Clark’s times for 
the last twenty miles were :—30 miles—5 hours, 
26 minutes, 82 seconds; 40 miles—7 hours, 23 
minutes, 42 seconds; 50 miles—9 hours, 24 
minutes, 16} seconds. This is the fastest time on 
record for fifty miles. 








= 
INTERESTING TORPEDO TRIALS. 


An extended series of torpedo experiments was 
recently made by the officers of the U. 8. Naval 
Torpedo station at Newport, R.I., in the presence of 
the Secretary of the Navy and a large number of 
officials, The electric instruments by which the 
torpedoes were fired were disposed on a lawn, or an 
elevated plateau, and were counected with batteries 
in the building. 

Among these instruments was an electric chrono- 
graph, invented and perfected by Farmer, worked by 
a pendulum driven by electricity, and designed so 
that it will fire from 1 to 120 torpedoes in as few 
seconds. By the side of this was an electric engine 
invented by Lieutenant Moore, which equals at best 
about two-horse power. 

The first item on the programme was a subaqueous 
salute to Secretary Rob » of ninet torpedoes, 
each charged with 10 lbs. of powder, arranged in line, 
eouth of the ferry landing. These were fired in the 
presence of the whole company by Lieutenant Manly, 
by the action of the pendulum of the chronograph 
above named, at intervals of six seconds, commencing 
southward. No better description can be given than 
by imagining a row of nineteen giant fountains, whose 
streams of water rise up in massive colamns to the 
average height of 180 feet, each opening with a loud 
report and concussion. 

The experiments were chiefly intended to show 
the utility of applying electricity under various con- 
ditions to the torpedo service, and thus, as a further 
illustration, Mr. Merral next exploded a twenty-five 
pounder north of the ferry in deep water, to show the 
usefulness of Farmer’s machine for boats. 

Topedo No, 3 consisted of 100 pounds of powder, 
placed eust of the landing, and was fired by Farmer’s 
machine for ships. This was in deep water. At the 
instant of the discharge it seemed as though 1,000 
cannon had been fired under water, ‘I'he spray flew 
up nearly 300 feet, deluging the persons in the 
nearest craft and causing the water to seethe like a 
vast whirlpool. 

Topedo No. 4 was fired by the Lay torpedo boat 
against a raft at about 1,000 feet distance. The 
boat, having a jfive-pound torpedo fastened on the 
stern, was handled irom the croquet lawn by Lieu- 
tenant Bradford. 

The boat is made almost in the shape of a cigar, 
with two pointed ends, and is almost like a huge green 
fish,. The boat is fitted inside with a small oscilia- 
ting evgine, driven and steered by carbonic acid gus, 
the steering being regulated through the electric 
machine, and by means of which it can be made to 
perform the most difficult evolutions so long as there 
is any gas left in the receiver. 

The object of this invention is to attack an enemy’s 
vessel at a distance of two or two and a half miles, 
and, by means of immense torpedoes or charges of 
gunpowder or nuro-glycerine, destroy the enemy 
andthe boat also. After a few fancy manoeuvres the 
deadly-looking craft. made right for the target, aud 
in a few seconds the edge posts were shivered iuto 
atoms and thrown into the air a distance of twenty 
feet, Then the boat was sent on a cruise among the 
sailing boats and turned round and round with a 
rapidity that was astonishing considering the dis- 
tance. 

Experiments were next made with the Ericsson 
torpedo boat. The engine was worked by compressed 
air, which was forced through an inch india-rubber 
tube from the air box of a twenty-five horse power 
engine. ‘I'he hose supplying the air is 800 feet long. 
The length used is also used to draw back the boat. 
The engine was started and the two propellers, 
which work in opposite directions, were set in motion. 
The air pressure was fron seventy-fiveto a hundred 
pounds, and soon the tube, like an immense tail, 
began to run out after the boat. 

n & few seconds the boat began to sink, and as 
the speed of the stationary engine on the “ Nina” was 
increased, she sank deeper and deeper, until the 
white disc on the ten-foot iron sbaft on the upper 
portion of the boat was only three feet above the 
surface, Unlike-+the Lay boat, she made no ripple, 
and all that could be seen above water at 600 feet 
distance was the disc, The air is made to steer 
her through the tuve that supplies her cylinder as 
effectually as the carbonic acid gas is made to govern 
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was manifested in this invention. As soon as the 
pressure is taken off the boat rises to the surface; 
when speed is gained she sinks completely. 

Next, a group of torpedoes, six in number, were 
exploded north of the landing. They were in about 
six feet of water, and charged with powder, from ten 
to forty pounds, These were fired by several ladies 
present. There was another row of startling water 
jets, which would have sent a small fleet to “ Davy 
Jounes’s locker” in a few seconds. 

A steam launch next appeared, with two seventy- 
five pounders rigged on spars at the bows. These 
were rapidly fired by Lieutenant Commander Wildes 
and several assistants. Wheu the splash and 
splinters had cleared away, the * Nina ’’ came past the 
siand with a 100-pound service torpedo rigged to a 
spar, which was exploded as she passed the stand. 
The torpedo used in this way was intended as a sub- 
stitute for the ram which is attracting so much 
attention in modern naval warfare. In a few 
seconds, however, she returned to the charge, 
towing in her wake a “ Harvey,” which she quickly 
dragged against a floating raft and sent everything 
literally sky high. Now followed in rapid succes- 
sion three fifteen-pounders, which were fired by the 
contact of a small steam launch with buoys contain- 
ing circuit losers of a peculiar constructivun. 





INVITATION was given to the Knights of the 
Order of the Annunziata to meet the Emperor 
William at Milan. A life-sized portrait of himself 
will be presented to the Emperor by the King of 
Italy. 

THERE never was known such a great fish year 
as the present. The political economists in this 
line think the fish will balance the scarcity of 


meat. - 

Ir is stated that the Queen before leaving Inver- 
ary placed in the hands of the Princess Louise a 
sum of about 2001. for distribution amongst work- 
people in the Duke of Argyll’s employment, as an 
acknowledgment of the extra labour they had been 
given in connection with Her Majesty’s visit to 
Argyllshire. 

Tue second instalment of the valuable collection 
of Fac-similes of Ancient Charters, which is being 
issued under the superintendence of the Trustees 
of the British Museum, will be ready about Christ- 
mas. The charters comprised in this new issue are 
about forty in number, and belong, most of them, 
to the ninth century. 

Tue Committee of the Royal Colonial Institute 
which was appointed some time ago to report upon 
the Newfoundland fisheries dispute with France, 
has drafted a document which strongly condemns 
the conduct of the French men-of-war cruising on 
the coasts of Newfoundland. The Institute is about 
to appoint a committee to consider the proposed 
exchange of territory with France on the West 
Coast of Africa. 

A new charch is being built for Mr. Moody at 

Chicago. Itis expected that’ the building will be 
finished in December. It is 100 by 150 feet, and 
will have a seating capacity of between 3,000 and 
4,000. The external appearance will be plain and 
massive, relieved by a circular tower. In the 
basement there will be a lecture-room with seating 
capacity for 1,000. The cost of the land and build- 
ing will be upwards of 17,0001. 
Tue BRIGHTON AQUARIUM.—A fine young por- 
poise has been caught off the North Foreland by two 
Broadstairs fishermen. The porpoise, while after 
a shoal of herrings with his mate, was encircled in 
a net, and hauled to the side and lifted into the boat. 
When he was landed a telegram was immediately 
sent to the Aquarium, and men were at once des- 
patched to convey him to Brighton, where he is now 
to be seen. 

Tur Royat AGRicvuLTurRAL Socrery’s Megrinae 
IN 1877.—3,000l. has been raised in Carlisle to 
secure the Royal Show, the miuimum required by 
the society being 3,500l. An effort will be made to 
make the meeting a joint one of the English and 
Highland Societies, and according to Mr. Milward, 
a member of the Council, “‘if that effort be 
successful, it would have an important influence in 
deciding the Council of the Royal ; otherwise Car- 
lisle would have s very poor chance, asa great many 
members were in favour of Liverpool.’ 

Tue death is announced, at the age of 87 years, 
of a Manchester magistrate, Mr. Charles Soman 
Stanley Walker, so named after his godfathers, the 
celebrated Charles James Fox ani the Earl of Derby, 
His father, Mr. ‘Thomas Walker, of Barlow Hall, 
Lancashire, was the leader of the successful op- 
position to Mr. Pitt’s Fustian Tax. He was after- 
wards prosecuted for conspiracy against the king 
on the evidence of a perjurer, who was convicted, 
while Mr. Walker was honourably acquitted. His 





the movements of the other boat. Great interes; 


eldest son Thomas was author of the well-known 
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book ealled “The Original,’ and was a London 
magistrate, who died in 1836. Mr. Charles Walker 
was an ardent Manchester Liberal in its agitations 
from 1830 to 1848. 

A car@o of human hair recently reached Marseilles 
from China. Tresses of hair sixteen inches in length, 
and weighing nearly two ounces, were sold by 
women in the streets of Marseilles for 3d. Many 
ladies indulged in five francs’ worth. They will be 
rather chignony. 

Our War Department has been unusually active 
in having the German history of the campaign of 
1870-71 translated for the benefit of the service ; 
and a translation of the forthcoming Russian official 
story of the Crimean campaign would also be 
a welcome volume to the student of the art of war. 

Tug Duke of Connaught recently sailed from 
Southampton in the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany’s steamer “‘ Venetia” for Gibraltar, where he 
is going on military service. No special prepara- 
tions were made for the duke, who shipped as an 
ordinary first-class passenger, and had a three-berth 
cabin assigned to him for sleeping accommodation. 

Tue Porz’s HovuseHotp.—According to the 
French Ultramontane organ, the “ Univers,” the 
Pope’s household consists of 537 persons, the chief 
of whom are Cardinal Antonelli, the major domo, 
the master of the chambers, the grand aln oner, the 
secretary and steward, the governor, General Kanzler 
and 5 chamberlains. There are 20 persons employed 
in the secretary’s office, 15 in the administration of 
the palace, and 8 in the secret printing-honse. The 
Pope has one groom of the chamber aud 6 body 

servants. The apostolic chamber is composed of a 
president, 23 couriers, 8 servants, and 8 orderlies. 
Oardinal Antonelli and General Kanzler havea suite 
of 48 persons, while the Swiss Guard and the 
Pontifical gendarmerie number 200. 

Bercer, the great billiard-player, died last week. 
He is said to have made 1,200 at one break. The 
Emperor Napoleon III. sent for him to give him 
some lessons, but Berger was so excited that he 
could not play, and oddly began to talk politics, 
and gave His Majesty the benefit of his ideas. 
The emperor listened quietly and at last said, 
“ Berger, I will give you a lesson in billiards.” 
The billiard player was surprised, more so when 
the emperorcontinued: ‘“‘ You first place the ball 
on the red spot, and you then try to knock it intoa 
pocket, or else make a baulk. Connu?”’ “Of 
course,” exclaimed Berger. ‘‘Connu?”’ repeated the 
Emperor, with a sly wink, and Berger understood 
what he meant. 

Tue Empress Or Austria is a superb swimmer. 
When at the seaside this season she took her bath 
every morning at nine o’clock. Her cabin and that 
of her ladies of honour were together, under the 
roof, separated into rooms or cabins by curtains. 
The cabin of the empress hada corridor, with a 
room on either side. In one was her bathing dress, 
and the floor was covered with waxed cloth; in the 
other was a chair and small toilet table,on which 
was a mirror framed in bamboo. Simple enough. 
But the Empress of Austria is a remarkably simple 
person in habits and dress; she never wears a jewel 
unless obliged to go on State occasions. Her dress 
at the seaside was plain as possible. Being in 
mourning for the late ex-Emperor Ferdinand, she 
wore a black cretonne costume; skirt and tunic 
trimmed with bias folds and a braid; a black 
Hungarian paletot with braid trimming ; black straw 
hat with black cherries, and leather brodequins— 
those sensible French mountain walking boots 
that were all the mode. Several ladies of honour 
accompanied her, dressed in the same unpretending 
atyle. 

A STRANGE Story.—Frederick William Bismarck 
(father of the Prince), joined the 14th Hanoverian 
Light Infantry in 1796, at the age of thirteen years. 
In 1803, on the outbreak of war with France, he 
applied for aod obtained a lieutenancy in the 
German Legion, then taken into British pay. With 
the legion he came to England, went to New Zea. 
land with Lord Cathcart in 1805, and in 1807 we 
find him quartered at Tullamore, in the King’s 
County. With civilians in and about Tullamore the 
German officers were popular ; and in at least one 
family Bismarck was intimate—so intimate that an 
attachment was spoken of between him and a 
female member of it. The feeling of the locality 
was altogether different with respect to a militia 
regiment that formed part of the garrison, and, in 
fact, between officers and men, Irish and German, 
rows were of constant occurrence, hard words con- 
stantly passing, and one of these wranglings brought 
on a duel between Bismarck and a lieutenant in the 
militia regiment, which ended fatally for the lieu- 
tenant, Bismarck shooting him through the heart. 
The meeting took place within the demesne of 
Charleville Forest, near the town, in a grassy glade 
between Lynally bounds and the lake, where two 
saplings (now tall trees), planted by direction of the 
first Lord Charleville, mark the spot where Bismarck 
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stood and where the lieutenant fell 
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BURIED SECRETS, 
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CHAPTER XXX, 


Lo.erre observed the faces looking out-apon her 
from the broad plate glass -window, and recognized 
that of Dalyell. Witha suddemmovementshe pulled 
ber veil over her face and walked rapidly away, dis- 
appearing from view just as Lord Thorncombe, 
throwing aside his newspaper, also approached the 
window. 

“ She is gone,”’ said Mr. Keene, 
a corner and is out of sight.” 

‘* She seems to have interested you,” said the earl. 
“Was she very beautiful ?” 

**No, no; she was only a commonplace young 
woman,” replied Mr. Keene. “ It was the intensity 
of the gaze she kept upon the house that attracted 
my attention to her.” 

“Some admirer of one of ‘the ‘footmen,” said 
Dalyell, with a harsh'langh, “She was waiting to 
see the object of her affection, but vanished upon 
finding herself. scrutinized by those above stairs,” 

The earl returned to his.chair and his former oceu- 
pation. Mr, Keene watched for the reappearance of 
the young woman who had interested him. Dalyell, 
taking possession of the remaining window, watched 
also, while he. gnawed his upper lip savagely, and 
breathed inwardly the imprecations to which he 
dared not give expression, 

Lolette back again! Lolette in London! 

What could it mean? She had traced him out, 
knew where he lived, was watching the house. 
Would she dare to come boldly to the door,and ask 
for him? Where was Mrs. Flint? Did Lolette 
mean mischief to bim? He had believed himself rid 
of her for ever, and here she:was, a flaming firebrand 
who might destroy:him. 

He waited for her to reappear, but she camernot. 
Mr. Keene withdrew from the window and took up.a 
morning journal, but Dalyell did not dare stir from 
his post. 

‘Lhe interval of waiting passed. ‘The carriage was 
brought round to the door. Theearland Mr. Keene 
departed to the station, and still Dalyell remained at 
the window, watchful and anxious and full of angry 
determination. 

Many of ‘the servants of the town house had been 
sent downto the Manor on the preceding day,‘ the 
housekeeper, her son and a maid being left:in charge. 
No provision had been made for Dalyell to dine at 
Thorncombe House, it being expected that he would 
follow the earl to Essex ina day or two. A luncheon 
‘was prepared for Dalyell and he quitted his station at 
the window to eat it. 

After the meal he watched and waited for an hour 
or more, and, nothing being seen of Lolette, he went 
out into the street. 

He rode in the, park at the usual hour, and after- 
wards dived at his club, At about .ten o’clock in 
the evening he leisurely returned to Thorncombe 
House. 

As he approached it he beheld a woman walking 
slowly up and down in the shadow upon the opposise 
side of the street. 

It was Lelette, and.ehe was watching for bim. 

He crossed over and came up behindher. Ifhe 
had cherishedany doubt that this was his wife a near 


“ She has turned 


-view of ber lange figure aud ‘heavy gait and the 


shabby costume dissipated it. 

It wae a peeuliarity-of Lolette:that every garment, 
however new, which she might: wear, when hung 
upon her assumed immediately a shabby appearance. 
This might have been because sheal ways selected the 
flimsiest materials, and it might have been because 
she testowed no care upon her apparel,'thinking it 
easier to procure more than to take care of what she 
already possessed. Probably it was because of ‘the 
two reasons combined, 

Dalyell cameclose to ‘her. She turned her ‘head 
and stopped short, staring at him. 

“ Lolette!” said the villain,* is it really you?” 

The girl tossed her head. 

“ Yes, it’s really me,”’ she replied, defiantly, “So 
you saw me this morning, did you?” 

“I did, and the earl came near seeing you too. 
That was the lawyer at the.window, Your boldness 
very nearly brought you intoascrape, madam. If the 
earl had seen you, you'd have slept .in a jail to- 
night.” 

* What for?” 

“On a charge of conspiracy. You would have been 
punished equally with Mrs, Fliat,”’ 

Weill, the earl didn’t see me,” said Lolette, sul- 
lenly, “and I'd have got away if.ke bad. Gatehia 
weasel asleep, I’m as sharp-as theearl,or you-either, 
@ny day.’ 

“| was never; more surprised in my life ‘than 
when I saw you this morniag,’’ cried Dalyell. “iT 
paid your passage, Leaw you start for Australia,’’ 


SE know you dids:but, you see, I didn’t go after 
all. :1’m more than a match ;for you, Mr. Piers. Dal- 
yell, any day in, the, week,” 

“ Whereis Mrs, Flint ?’’ 

“ Om the ocean,” answered 'Lolette, with o coarse 
laugh. ‘“ She's, gone to Australia, sure enough. She's 
that frightener, too, that. she won’t come back in \a 
hurry. But she’s no relation-of mine. I’ ve.had 
enough of her.” 

‘*She was mother to you——’ 

‘*Oh,-bother!. Don’t,preach to me, Piers Dalyell. 
I'm changed since I first saw you, I’ve grown reck- 
less-like. I was good enongh till you crossed my 
path; but since I’ ve known you, and since I’ve heard 
that I am the daughter of a man who.was hanged, I 
feel wicked, and 1 don’t much care;what I door what 
becomes of me. It’s.a pretty come,down,.isn’t it, 
from thinking myself the grand-daughter of an earl?” 
cried Lolette, recklessly. 

“ Don’t talk.so Joud,”” 

** And it’s a pretty-come down, isn’t,it now, for you 
to find yourself son-in-law to Jack Cartwright, and 
husband to Mary Cartwright, when you supposed you 
were aliying yourself to\the houseof Berwyn? It’s 
worth something to see a. man come.up with.as «you 
have been! ‘ The, biter bit,’ eh ?’”’ 

Her voice was loud .and shrill. Her bold black 
eyes mocked at him. Dalyell looked across at Thorn- 
combe House. No tight flashed from any of its 
windows. Noone could be looking out upon the 
strange scene. No one in the street noticed the pair.| 
Yet, fearful lest she should attract attention to them, 
he asked, abruptly changing the conversation : 

“How was it you left Mrs. Flint? How and 
where did you leave the ship? I cannot understand 
how and why you returned,” 

“It is all simple enough. We, mother—that is 
Mrs. Flint—and | stayed down in our cabin tiil you 
went away, and then we went up on deck. There 
were crowds of passengers going out cheap, and all 
crying at leaving England, and making a racket, 
and mother and I found a quiet corner and there sat 
vy ourselves, She was very ill. 1 couldn’s speak to 
her, I was that mad_at her for telling the. truth about 
mé, and mad because it was the truth, and she cried 
and said she’d been a mother to me, and I told her 
to shut up, and fiually she went, below to have her 
cry out. Then I sat there alone, mad, ugly, feeling 
wicked as I never had felt in my life.” 

* Pretty reward.to Mrs. Flint for all her care of 
you,” 

‘“Who are you that you should preach tome?” 
snapped Loiette. 

* You haven’t told me how you.got ashore.”’ 

“The tug took the ship down the river. There 
were some friends of passengers, an agent of the 
ship, or owner, and some friends of the-captain’s on 
board, although: we jhado’t known of it. These all 
got aboard of the tug when we reached the sea. Mother 
was downstairs, I never thought ofthe luggage, 
nor of her, nor of anything else, but when :1..saw 
those people pouring on board the tug I hated Aus- 
tralia and the sea and the ship, and all I wanted was 
to get back to London. I was sick of my bargain, 
I tell you. And,.as quick as thougnt, I mixed in with 
tie friends going ashore and slipped upon the tug, 
and she gave # shrill scream for salate,.and the.ship 
and the tug parted, andthe “ Ohilderic” sailed.away. 
1 came back to London. Mother went on to 
Australia,”’ 

“And where have you been since -your return ?” 

**T had only she clothes.I stood in, but I had 
fifty pounds in my pock@t-book,”.eaid Loletie. “1 
didn’t dare go back where 1 wasknown. I stopped 
at a cheap hotel the first night, paying jin -advanee 
for my lodging. The mext day .1 bought « box 
-and some clothes, and found a lodgieg. Aud there 
l’ve been since. I didn’t dare togo.vack to Bing- 
ley’s. IL am more changed by all that’s;shappened 
than any one would think. I’ve changed my name. 
I had no right to the name of Flint or Ryan; I hate 
Gartwright ; and I. didn’t chooseto take your name. 
Leall myself Mrs. Brown.” 

** And where do you live ?”’ 

“In Varley Street, Camden Town; thatis far 
enough from my old baunts. No one -would.ever 
look for me there. I told them that: my husband 
followed the sea, and that I came up from the 
eountry)te be here when he arrives. 1 pay 
price for my lodgings,.and I live in. style—bave all 
my meals sentin from a restauraut,aud .bave wine 
atdinucr, lI drive out, too, with ,a veil over my 
face. I’ve tried several times tosee you,/but always 
failed, so Lfound out Lord Thorncombe’s residence, 
and getting desperate LI came round .thissmorping:in 
the hope of seeing you. I'd have written syou ia 
letter to Jet you know where I am, but Lean’s write 
very well, and L concluded it would do better to-see 

ou,”’ 
uf “ And-so you rushed straight into the lion's den. 
You area queer compound of shrewdness-and ‘folly, 


> 





JLotette. ; You..might have ruined yourself and me 
too by coming here. , You. .must, never come 
again.”’ 

‘*I don’t-intend to,”’ eaid Lolette,. coolly, 

‘““ What-did.you want of me?” 

‘“\ What should I-want? ‘I’ve.given up/Bingley’s, 
4s you werealways begging metodo. I’m notadaedy, 
but I’m agentieman’s wife, lawfully: married, and I 
must live as such. I’ve gone through omy: fifty 
pounds and I want more money.” 

This demand was not calcdlated to put Dalyell 
into a better temper. : 

‘Do you come to me for money ?” he asked. 

** To whom else'should Igo? Tam your wife and 
you'are bound to support me,"’dedlared Mrs.’Dalyell, 
calmly. “ Isuppose I could apply to Lord Thorn- 
combe——” : 

“At the risk of being put in jail. Yousee I’m 
hard up, Lolette. ‘When'l thought you Miss Berwyn, 


_| the great heiress, I lavished on «you every penny I 


owned or could borrow. Iam in debt. I see no way 
to raise any funds.” 

*Vhat’s: your look-out. It is the place of the :hus- 
band to-support his wife. ‘You must ‘find ‘the 
mouey,’” 

“Tecan ‘let: you "have ten pounds,” said-Dalyell, 
who had-enly the:sum he had obtained from Lady 
Redmond. “That ought tosupport-you ten weeke, 
On condition that-you never come near me or molest 
‘me im any way, I-will give’you fifty pounds a year, 
Lolette, » ‘our'support.”’ 

“Oh! -you'will'? ‘How munificent. ‘But ain’t you 
too extravagant?’ ‘Shan’t weeall it fifty shillingea 
yeur? “Why shouldn't I sepporomyself on w shilling 
a week?” 

‘ Are you not satisfied with the sum I-mention'?’’ 

“Wellno, I’m not. Iam to be supported likea 
gentieman’s wife. And gentlemen’s wives, so far as 
| knew, don’t support lifeon'a guinewa week. How 
many bottles of wive will that buy’? ‘Hew many 
carriage drives? | How ‘many'silk dresses? What 
‘kind of parlour and bedroom -could T afford’?”’ 

**You-coald live as well as you did years 
ago——" 

‘+ ]T wasn’t a gentleman’s wifethen. ‘I don’t choose 
to lodge in attics now, nor to live on ‘shrimps and 
winkles:and bread and batter.’’ 

“What.sum will content:you ?” 

'“ Let us: walk along the street,” said 'Lolette. 
“People are beginning to look at us,” 

‘They.walked side “by side, he impatient for ‘an 
answer, she-cool and deliberating. 

“Yeu-see, I am your wife, and-you can’t rub oat 
that fact,” said the ov. ‘ST am ‘entitled 
toa suitable support, i don't d4cnow how mueh that 
is yet. ‘You wear fine clothes, frequent-clubs, live in 
‘agreat mansion, Now, lem ‘tired “of lodgings, 'I 
want & house,” 

Dalyell muttered a malediction. 

*titamust’be in the country. I'm tired of’ London, 
anxious ias:[ was to get back to it, ‘As‘a gentlemar’s 


-avife I want to live quiet-and respectable. I wanta 


servant to wait upon me, fine clothes to wear, some 
of tbe luxaries'you swells have. Sioce I’ve found 
out who my father was I’ ve thoughts good deal about 
trying to be somebody myself. 1’ve gota good start. 
[am married to a real:swell. I‘can make myself 
sworthy of a position even in ‘yonder ‘honse, Piers. 
Give me another chance. Help me ‘to be some- 
bod ee 

of ah!” he ejaculated, in disgust. “Don’t call 
yourself amy wife. I was daped- into marrying you. 
‘fhe Divorce Court would’free me'from you if I chose 
to apply to it.” 

“ But you'don't cheese! You don’t dare” 

“Dhate -you'l’’-said Dalyell, brutally. “Daughter 
ofa man'who was hanged, I loathe you!” 

Lolette:showed no emotion-at this outbreak. ‘Per- 
haps she had expected it. But she grew ‘more 
dogged and sullen and ‘defiant, as was shown dn ‘her 
toues when she replied : 

** [-want the house and servant all the same; Piers, 
and you mast find them for me. “I must ‘have both 
within a fortnight, or l’ll bravethe worst and -go‘to 
Lord ‘fhorneombe and tell him that I'am your -wife 


-and why you married me.” 


‘There was no use in resistance. 
“Dalyell knew her dogged will as well as he‘ did ‘his 


own. 

‘+I will find the house and the “servant,” he said, 
after*some thought, “‘and’by the time you ‘men- 
tion.” 

“'Phe house must be pleasant, and havea garden, 
‘anda ‘boy’ to attend to it.” 

‘© | agree’to' that.” : 

*‘And Lanust have a-woman to serve me, and an 


income of a huridred-and fifty pounds a year above 
the rent/and servant’s wages,” said‘Mrs. Dalyell. 
‘The schemer protested, but in vain, He was ob- 


liged to yield-assent. 








**I-have ouly two hundred pounds a year for my- 
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one 
self,’ he muttered, “ Your demands will more than 
take it all.” 

“That's yonr look-ont. “My home shall be . yours 
if you choereto share it. And now, finally, I want 
a hundred and fifty pounds in money this very night,” 
gaid Mrs. Dalyell. “I have purchases to make for 
myself and my future home. I shall need money for 
my expenses until our bome.is ready.” 

She would not abate one penny of this demand, 
and “Dalyell wasforced to comply with it. ‘They 
halted under a gaslamp and he drew out the pocket- 
book young. Lady.Redmond had given him ,and 
counted out three-fourths of the contents, giving the 
bank-notes into Lolette’s hands. 

“T think you'll keep faith with; me;” said the 
young woman, securing the money on her person. 
“You wouldn’t'dare ‘do otherwise. ‘There's my ad- 
dress, written on a slip of paper. “Don’t lose it.. And 
now T've a parting word of advice.” 

They moved on into the shadow. 

“Its this;” said'Mrs. Dalyell. “You married me 
because you supposed I was a great lady and would 
some day be tich. “You are nota man to work. Your 
income is‘smal!, You may think to make itJarger by 
doing as you did before—marrying. That can’t be 
done, Piers. Iam your wife. Don’t dare to pay any 
other-woman attentions or I'll expose you. Do you 
understand that?” 

He did understand. If he had dared he would have 
‘killed her where she stood. 

“J shall’ keep an,eye upon you,”’ «continued his 
wife, her’bold black eyes devouring his visage. “I 
shall watch you wherever you go. If you visit any 
Jady 1'll’ know it. “You won’t eludé me. And mind 
my new house is not too far from London. That.is 
all for to-night.” 

And without another word she walked away from 
—_ with a long stride that soon took her out.of his 
Bight. 

Dalyell turned about and preceedéd homewards. 

“When I married her I secured a tartar,” he said, 
to hims¢lf. ‘’She’s bound to make me trouble. So 
she"ll watch me, will she? She’ll control my actions ? 
She’)l prevent my marriage, eh? If I am to have 
any freedom of action as regards Lady Redmond, I 
must be rid of this. termagant. But how am.I to rid 
anyself of her?”* 

‘The problem occupied his mind throughout the 
greater part of the night that followed. 

But before the day dawned he had formed a plan 
by which be expected to free himself from Lolette 
for ever. 


CHAPTER <XXXI. 


Upon beholding Dalyell emerge from Lady Red- 
mond’s*boudoir at an hour past midnight ‘Sir Hugh’s 
first thought, as we have intimated, was of burgiars. 
His young wife's isolation in her own rooms, the‘ fact 
“that she was unprotected there, and had-money and 
jewels to tempt a plunderer, flashed upon hiw in an 
instantand went to confirm the hasty eupposition. It 
was thushe fired at Dalyell, and came hurrying down 
‘to Diana's door, full of wild excitement, and half 
expecting to find that she had been murdered. 

He beat wpon the doer, endeavouring *to ‘break it 
ix. But the bolt shot back in ‘the lock, ard’ Diana, 
till im her:dinver dress, as he had seen ber early 
inthe preceding evening, stood ‘before him un- 
ibarmed. 

He bestowed one glance upon ‘her, saw ‘that the 
gerden door was open,‘dashed: past her and rushed 
into the rose garden. 

Phetime, sbhort:as it had been, which bad been 
consumed jn his descent to the lower -rooms, had 
aufiiced, as we have seen, for Dalyell’s escape. 

Bir Hugh explored the garden thoroughly, and 
found the place in the hedge at which the midnight 
wisiter had escaped. Farther it-was useless. 
The man might iave made for the park or the shrub- 
bery—he might be in‘ hiding about the grounds, It 
would be impossible to find bim. 

The young baronet thrust his revolver into an 
dnver pocket of his coat and slowly returned to the 
boudoir. 

‘Dhe'door was open, Half the candles had been 
extinguished during his absence, as if the young wife 
desived less light. 

_ Diana wae standing at one corner of ‘the mantel. 
piece by a candle whieh was still smoking. ‘The fire- 
light played upon her silk dress, but‘her face was in 
shadow. 

Nevertheless, Sir Hugh saw that she was fright- 
fully pale, and that she was also very calm. Her at- 
tire, he saw with unusually observant gaze, had 
sufivred-no change whatever. e 

She bad evidently made no preparations to re- 
tire. She wore the diamonds which she had worn 
at dinner. . 

The burglar, it appeared, had not succeeded in 
_aoegin, ber, although the ornaments were of great 
Value, 





He closed the door, and secured it with a sens® 
of bewilderment. 

**T saw the thief pass out of your room, Diana,” 
he exclaimed, approaching her. “ How did he enter? 
Did he terrify you? Whatdid he say anddo? He 
did not take your jewels.” 

Lady Redmond could not télla lie; she could not 
own to the truth. She was ina frightful predica- 
ment, but never in her life had she been calmer or 
more self-possessed. She would own to what she 
could in truth, and trust that Sir Hugh’s preconceived 
idea would give her words a different meaning from 
their true one. 

“The door was open,’”’ she said. ‘I had beenout 
to walk in the garden, He—he stepped.into this 
room.” 

‘* He must have crept through the hedge. What 
was he, Diana? What did he look like ?” 

‘He was dark,” answered Diana, “and he looked 
—I did not like his looks.” 

And she shuddered. 

** Poor child, you must:haveybeen greatly terrified. 
What did he say to you?” 

“He wanted money.” 

“He did not take your jewils. sdecould have 
been no common thief, orsherwoultd hameatingdmpon 
them. Did he succeed inmobbingyyot?” 

“No, he did nota#bsne””’ 

“ You frightened thimenmayygp ied “‘Mhat.mnset 
be it,” exclaimed(Sir"H ypwztled jpydhermanner.. 
“ You frightened:the ad yermet,!Diang, .so 
that he departedwwithoutimeroud?” 

“T was sbelipdll at the-time;”.eaid Lady 


nearthe 3bel) 
Redmond, with an effert. “He did :moteoamemear jypsece 


me. If I:had been in er Ldbankishave made 
an outery,end lied. seated canlaiuenatnenin caked 


with yourreem. Ihave been in nodagger,; Bir Hagh..| CTep 


I havemot*been»robbed,” 

“ You ere notyoureel{, Dieus. Youseametrange.”’ 

“Did you hurthim?” asked the-yemag wile. ‘1 
heard yousshootm«t him.” 

“He escapedmphent. _1’ll thamettheiiélew!§ ooked 
after to-morrosy. U'Ikeend fordie,péhies;; cen shall 
give them.a degeriptionwef the éédllew.” 

“T cannot, Prayletethe:metterdrep,'Sir\Hugh. 
I cannot eee the, polies” 

‘You canidescribethementoume,#iken. ‘Was he 
a tramp P—a labouring ameat?”’ 

‘ He seemetl. to be meiiber. I camnot.idesctibe him. 
He did me netimjury. Tebphimik it would :bevbketter to 
say nothingwibeut the matier, Sir Hugh. I do not 
wish todbave-my name mentioned im. tion with 
burglars. I-cannot bear ingmities and e 
Iam unharmed, Will you drop the discussion, Sir 
Hugh, and keep the occurrence to yourself?” oJ 

This wt « omonld |hame 
suspicion of Diana ina mind less genereus:than:that 
of the young baronet. But he would .as soon have 
suspected an angel of treachery and wrong-doing as 
to have suspected her, 

Yet he comprehended that something was wrong. 
Had the man been an actual burglar, would not Lady 
Redmond be quick to describe him, be eager for |his 
capture ? 

The questions would obtrude themselves upon Sir 
‘Hugh's mind despite his perfect faith and truat.in 
his young wife. 

Yet he yielded to her prayer, and answered her. 

“If you wish the subject dismissed, Diana, I will 
not speak of it again. This little occurrence, how- 
ever, proves the insecurity of your quarters here. 
You sleep alone upon the floor of this great house, 
no one within sound of your voice. It is notvsafe. 
I must request you to. allow your maid to ocoupy 
a@ closet adidining your dressing-room, I shall 
feel easier if you have some one ,near ,you at 
night.” 

**T prefer to be alone, I do not like Annette to 
sleep near me.” 

“ Then I must place a watchman in the corridor 
outside your door,” said Sir Hugh. ‘‘ What if you 





-sbould be ill in the night? What if this burglar 


should return ?” 

“T cannot have a watchman outside my door,” 
cried Diana. “I shall feel that Lam under espionage. 
I want no one near me, Sir Hugh. Iam quite able 
to take care of myself. I will not be watched by 
servants, As to the loneliness of these rooms it is 
for that [like them. I have no fears. Promise me 
to leave matters just as they are until I myself ask 
for a change.” 

She spoke eagerly, inclining her head towards him, 
Sir — gave the desired promise, although reluc- 
tantly. 

“And now,” said the gitl, with a glance at her 
clock, “do not let me detain you longer, Sir Hugh. 
You will have litue sleep, I fancy, to-night.” 

She diamissed him with the gracious dignity of an 
empress. He bent his head courteously, bade her 
good-night and withdrew, liugering in the corridor 
until he heard her lock her door, and then proceeded 
to his upper chamber, 


Diana put out her lights and went out into i° 
dressing-room. She exchanged her dress for a cash- 
mere gown and put away her jewels. Sie drew an 
arm-chair up before the fire that smouldered in her 
dressing-room grate, and gave herself up to reflection 
upon: the:situation of her affairs. 

She: wondered that she had ever for one moment 
cared for Philip Ryve. 

‘Since that day-on the heath I have known that 
he »was weak,’’ she thought; ‘‘ but to-night he 
appeared to me an actual villain! I think he means 
me ito leave Sir Hugh and come to him. ‘That | will 
neverdo. As I tolditim;.I will die first.” 

She thought of Sirifiugh, his nobleness, his good- 
ness, and her heart thtillled:with pity and sorrow for 


hin. 

If he but knew the truth’! If he but knew tiat his 
bride was not the daughter#f£ respectable Mr. Paulet, 
of the Yews, but the:danghter of Jack Cartwright, 
who had been hangédiferamurder! If he but knew 
that she had been«married secretly to Philip Ryve 
months before, awithat Philip Ry ve still hived—that 
it-was Philip's who had been to her room that 
very evening ! 

“ Howsenithexpel mefsem his\thouse, of course,’” 
thoughtithe girl. ‘‘ Thevewrouldes frightful scandal. 
He would sue for'a diwomse andygovmbroad. Papa 
would turn from mesendiPhilip Ryve would step for- 
ward my only friend. “I-<¢Lbeliewe’T hate him !’’ 

Hour after hour: sand still her dusk-gray 
e @tared into the djing embers, and »still her 
\bhoug lts.and fearsavendibusy. ‘l'haremaining lights 
soarned:themselvessout, asid ain “bhe darkness that 

ded:.thedaven va chill «wept Jtevough tke room, 
penetrating to. her-verysbones. 

‘Bho arose, -shivehing,»and madwessed( herself, and 
tintoded, sAuiibthen'ifetiguesovenpowered her, 
wand she fell into.allong, dreamlesssleep, from which 
she didmotsawakenuntil ten o’clock. 

Hereyes in a long stare upon her sur- 
roundings. “Memory came back to torture her with 
its stinging thongs. She arose and unlocked her 
doors,,amtcresummed to her bed. She heard the 
servamts making ber fires; she heard Amnette mov- 
ing gently «inthe. dressing-room, and she thought, 


wearily: 

“ Anotherilay! 1 wonder-what Sir Hugh will say 
wto me a ar! If Lhawve excited 
his suspii cam ttihave been other wise ? 


—he willgmesitioname very wclosely. ‘He was gene- 
rous Jest-might,ibetibe bas thought it.all over siuce. 
Will:he be generous this morniag’? ‘I-dread to meet 
‘Bim. What will he say to me ?”’ 


(To be continued.) 





THE BIRDS OF LONDON, 

Wuent is the Londoner who has not wondered at 
the demeanour of the pigeons, which, in a state of 
perfect freedom, choose to live ani die, like genuine 
Londoners as/they jare, within the somud of Bow 
Bells—pigeons whose ancestors tuok up the “ free- 
dom .of .the City” generations ago? ‘Lhere are 
colonies of them at Guildhall, the Koyal Exchange, 
and the South-Hasteru Railway Station, London 
Bridge. 

“ Of what race or descent,’’ says Mr. Hibberd, “‘ of 
what origin or history, are the Guildhall pigeons I 
know not ; but ifany naturalist, inquires alter Oity 
birds they claim first mention, and might well have 
a place ‘in the civic emblazonment of arms. It ds 
very rarely one.bas the audacity to trap or harms 
City pigeon, They are.as sacred as storks ‘in 
Holland, and the birds of good omen that build én 
the temples and residences of classic Greece.’’ 

The colonies at the Royal Hxehange and the 
South-Eastern Railway at. Loudon Bridgeare-equally 
respected and cherished, and 60 are the pigeons at 
the British Museum, where the capitals.and cornices 
and nooks behind the statues afford lodgment for 
nests. 

No wonder that the society.of horses is: much 
affected by these bold and familiar birds, who live 
for the most part on “ nosebag” provender. 

The rookeries of London are not so plentifulas 
they were when Goldsmith gave his interesting ac- 
count of the colony in the Temple Gardens, but they 
still linger. The ancient rookery in Gray’s Inn 
Gardens is still tenanted, although it is, not so; popu- 
lous as in Sir Roger de Coverley’s time. A:couple of 
plane trees Opposite the church in the Marylebone 
Road are also occupied afresh every spring. 

Almost every visitor to London notices the re- 
mains of the solitary nest in the tree at the corner of 
Wood Street, Cheapside. Cynical country visitors 
have looked upon this nest as a suare prepared for 
them by the artful Londoner to give a rural look to 
the busiest .part of the metropolis, and the honest 
citizen in whose ground the tree stands dias been ac- 
cused of importing the nest for this purpose from a 
provincial rookery, 
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[MUTUAL RECRIMINATION. ] 


A WELCOME WINDFALL. 


In a luxuriously-furnished drawing-room, whose 
windows faced Hyde Park, one lovely afternoon, sat 
@ lady, whose age, judging from her appearance, 
was about twenty-three. She was alone, but by her 
restless movements and varying expression, it was 
evident that some one was momentarily expected. 
Her face was a fair one, but bore on it the unmis- 
takeable impress of anxiety, which shaded features 
of no ordinary beauty. She was simply but ele- 
gantly dressed in a pale mauve muslin; and on her 
white fingers glittered some rings of great value, 
in addition to the one plain circlet which proclaimed 
her to be a wife. 

She glanced with an anxious look from the windo-v 
towards the park and sighed. 

“Notasign of him. What can it be?” Then 
she paced up and down the room until a knock at 
the door arrested her, and her maid entered, holding 
in her arms a fragile and perfect dress of white tulle 
and costly lace, which had just arrived from 
Madam Elise, with an inquiry whether Mrs. Vivian 
would wear it that evening or decide upon 
another. 

Mrs. Vivian—for such was the lady’s name— 
without a glance at the dress in question, replied, 
“No, Forrest, you can put it away. I don’t think I 
eball go out at all to-night,” 

Forrest retired at once, not without sundry sup- 
pressed comments on the extraordinary decision of 
her young mistress, 

“Not going out,after ordering this lovely dress, 
and to the duchess’s ball, too; well. I never!” 

And, feeling quite aggrieved, Forrest carried it up 
to Mrs, Vivian’s dressing-room and deposited it 
carefully on a sofa, 

“Maybe she'll change her mind when master 
comes in,” she reflected, sagely, “so I won't put it 


in the wardrobe,” 





At seven o’clock a hansom dashed up to the doc 
of the Vivians’ house, and in a moment or two Mr. 
Vivian was with his wife. 

“Oh, my darling Charlie, why are you so late? I 
have been in despair about you.” 

“I couldn’t help it, Alice; you don’t know how 
glad Iam to get back,even now.” He kissed his 
wife fondly, and they seated themselves together, 
— he prepared to explain the reason of his 

elay. 

‘I see it is bad, Charleg, Don’t be afraid to tell 
me,” she said, eagerly. 

“It is bad indeed, Alice; it hardly could be worse. 
I have moved heaven and earth to try to get some 
more money, but unless a miracle happens nothing 
can save us. Everything has gove down, down, 
down, and unless a marvellous rise comes within the 
next week I shall be utterly smashed,” 

** We can but hope,” murmured Alice; “and if the 
crash comes we have each other.” 

“ My own wife, my brave, hopeful, loving wife!” 
responded Mr. Vivian, fervently, ‘‘ you are indeed a 
precious comforter! Yet it is principally on your 
account I dread it.’’ 

“Don’t think of me. I shall be happy wherever 
we are, and I feel I can bear anything better than 
this jnncertainty—it seems like being on a preci- 

ice, 

The two sat talking for some time, in turns com- 
forting each other ou the subject of some coming 
disaster which it was evident they considered it im- 
possible to avert, 

They had only been married six months, and when 
Alics Annesley became the wife of the rich banker, 
Charles Vivian, the world smiled on her nuptials and 
considered her a most fortunate girl, for he was young, 
prosperous and handsome, and most truly in love 
with her; whilst she, entirely returning his affection, 
thought little of the pecuuiary advantages of her 
marriage in comparison with the fact that her lot 














was in future to be linked with that of one who se 
thoroughly possessed her heart. 

Miss Annesley was an orphan, and, up to the time 
of her marriage, had lived with a married sister, 
a ten years her senior, a Mrs, Frederick At- 


wood, 

Mr. Atwood was a City man of considerable 
wealth, and it was through him that Alice had 
made her husband’s acquaintance, and in six short 
weeks after meeting for the first time they were 
married. 

Little was known of Mr. Vivian’s antecedents 
beyond the fact that he was a distant relation of a 
very old family of his own name; that he possessed 
no near relatives, but was eminently agreeable, be- 
longed to a firs-trate club, was a general favourite 
with both sexes and was invariably met in the best 
circles, which was a conclusive proof that there was 
nothing objectionable about him. 

He had, not many years before meeting Alice, 
become a partner in a banking-house, and as from 
that time his wealth seemed constantly to be in- 
creasing it was generally believed that his business 
was a first-rate one. And,indeed, so it had been ; 
and when he married he could afford to instal his 
bride in one of the nicest houses in London, with 
every appliance of comfort and luxury. 

It was a wonderful marriage for Alice, who only 
possessed a small yearly income of one hundred and 
filty pounds, which, however, her father’s oldest 
friend and family lawyer, Mr. Upton, insisted should 
be settled safely upon herself. - 

This caution on the part of the lawyer was deemed 
by Mr. Atwood to be superfluous; but Mr. Upton 
was firm, and, in spite of remonstances from even 
Alice herself, did his utmost to make the bride- 
groom elect settle a certain amount upon her in 
addition ; but here he failed, and was obliged to be 
satisfied with having secured her own money—a good 
deed, for.whioh no one thanked him at the time. 

Mr. Vivian gave his wife magnificent presents— 
the Atwoods were most liberal—and friends seemed 
to start up in every direction, eager to add their 
offerings to the bridal gifts so plentifully bestowed 
ou the future Mrs. Vivian. 

To be brief, the marriage took place, and the pair 
went abroad for afew weeks, returi.vg to England, 
first to pay a few country visits, and then to take 
possession of their new house, and to take their 
part, in due time, in one of the most brilliant seas ons 
ever known in Lon don. 

Mr. Vivian was rich, Mrs. Vivian was a beauty, 
and before she knew it Mrs. Vivian was the rage. 
Every one called; invitations were showered upoa 
them; and though they both agreed iu thinking a 


. quiet evening now and then would be very welcome, 


it was impossible to achieve such a thing. 

But a shade seemed gradually to envelope Mr, 
Vivian, and though his devotion to his wife was 
evident still it was apparent that his marriage was 
changing him, for he was now not the same man. 
Alice perceived the alteration, and first wondered, 
then trembled, aud then charged him with it, nor 
desisted until she had gained his fullest confidence. 
ln the midst of their gaiety and magnificence she 
heard that her husband was on the verge of ruin. He 
told her all, unburdened himself to her sympathizing 
ear, and so relieved himself of half the anguish 
which concealment had entailed. It was the old 
story : speculations had failed, which, as a partner, 
he sbared in; others had been ventured on, but were 
equally unfortunate; and it now required but one 
whisper against the solvency of the bank to insure 
ite ruin. ‘To avert the possibility of suspicion Alice 
went out as usual, and received visitors in her splendid 
home with a smiling exterior, which covered, alas! 
a sinking heart; while he struggled to avert the 
dreaded crash, returning home every afternoon jaded 
and worn, only to have to brace himself up toaccom- 
pany his wife to some gay scene, sadly in accordance 
with their feelings, but a necessary effort to avoid 
suspicion. 

Matters, they vainly hoped, might yet be arranged, 
and they would be able quietly to withdraw from 
their present position without the fiasco which a 
sudden collapse would entail. They must fulfil their 
engagements, and, worse still, allow a ball for which 
Mrs, Vivian had, little dreaming of what was immi- 
nent, issued innumerable invitations. 

Poor Alice! no wonder that her heart sank when 
she thought of what might be in the future, or that 
she almost recoiled from the sight of the lovely robe 
held out for her inspection by her maid, and which 
she intended for that particular evening. 

Her husband had been most anxious for ber to go 
to the Duchess of——’s ball, and when an invitation 
came Alice too had been highly delighted, and sent 
au acceptance, little dreaming what an ordeal it would 

rove, 

Tired, and miserably anxious as he was, Mr. 
Vivian decided that they must go, if only for a short 
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ime. So they went. What ‘scene of splendour 
and magnificence it was, that brilliant throng, with 
sheir gorgeous dresses, glittering diamonds, and 
their smiling, animated faces! 

Ail seemed happiness and radiance. Every one 
was cordial, every one was kind. 

Alice was surrounded at once; and during the 
short time they remained the Viviens only saw each 
other at a distance, Alice’s eyes were constantly 
looking towards her husband, while he sought her 
as constantly. 

At last, heart-sick and weary, they departed, 
thankful to find themselves rolling rapidly home- 
wards in their own luxurious carriage. 

The next day, Mrs. Atwood came to spend the day 
with her sister, and, having announced her wish to 
remain until dinner-time, Alice found herself alone 
with her, after Mr. Vivian had set off for the City. 
No sooner had the door closed upon his retreating 
figure than Mrs. Atwood remarked : 

“You are indeed a lucky girl, Alice: Charley 
seems to grow daily more devoted, and what a house 
you have !” 

“Charley is everything to me,” replied Mrs. 
Vivian, in a low tone, at the same moment bending 
over her embroidery, to hide the quick flush that 
mounted over her fair face at her sister’s words. 

“ Fred says he is a perfect millionaire,” pursued 
Mrs. Atwood, 

** Does he?” responded Alice, faintly. “ Suppose 
we change the subject, Clara.” 

“ You are a curious being, Alice,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Atwood, “I don’t think you know when you are 
well off ; but I won't énlarge upon your good for- 
tune, since you don't like it. We want you and 
Charley to spend August with us in Scotland. Fred 
has secured the shooting he wrote about, and he 
would rather have Charley with him than any one 
else. Do you think you can promise to come ?’’ 

“I must ask Charley,” answered Alice. “It is 
very kind of you, Clara, and you know how much we 
should both enjoy it.” 

“ Then I consider it settled,” said Mrs. Atwood. 
“I am sure you need a change, Alice. I heard 
you were looking shockingly pale last night, aud 
even Charley does not look as if such a gay life 
suited him. How nice heis!” she added, reflectively. 
“Tl am really fond of bim myself.”’ 

Then she indulged in many self-congratulatory 
remarks on having been the promoter of Alice’s 
good fortune, while the latter quietly acquiesced, 
bearing the unmeant shafts which Mrs. Atwood’s in- 
nocent allusions to her husband’s prosperity inflicted 
as she best could; 

Two nights afterwards the Vivians’ house was 
the scene of a splendid entertainment—rich and noble 
guests thronged the brilliantly-lit drawing-rooms, 
and amongst them their fair hostess moved with a 
glow on her cheek of almost unearthly radiance, 
Never had she looked more lovely, but never had 
her heart been so bitterly wrung as on that last gay 
evening in the house in which her brief reign was 
now over; for, before the first guest bad arrived, 
Mr. Vivian bad heard fatal tidings—and he and his 
wile both knew that the worst had come, It did not 
look like it. Those magnificent apartments, the 
signs of wealth in every direction, surely did not 
mean ruin; but the words rang in Alice’s ears. As 
each arrival was announced she pictured their faces 
on the morrow when they should hear of the Vivians’ 
ruin, * Ruin” was written on the walls, “ruin” 
rang out above the voice of the multitude, “ruin” 
seemed everywhere to poor Alice. Only one mortal 
eye guessed her secret—one honest heart felt for her, 
and that was good John Upton, her father’s friend, 
who had known ber from her ehildhood, aud loved her 
asthough she had» been ‘his own daughter. John 
Upton had always doubted; and he resolved to 
watch over the fate of one whose interests he had 
always tried to guard. Witha sad foreboding, he 
regarded Alice and her husband alternately. But 
ominous as his fears really were, the reality far sur- 
passed his worst suspicions. Alice had always been 
fond of Mr. Upton, but now she avoided his kind 
and penetrating glance, Sie had ‘invited him very 
frequently to. her house, and included him on this 
occasion more because she did not wish to omit him 
than from any idea that he would really come. She 
was surprised to see him; and if he had known bow 
keenly his fatherly manner towards her touched the 
heart of the unhappy girl, he perhaps would have 
been less gushing in his greeting. But at last the 
entertainment ended: 

“The lights were fled, the garlands dead, 
And all the guests departed.” 


Mr. Vivian and his wife were alone, and in her 
ball-dress—such a mockery it geemed—she sat by 
Lim until another June morning shone brightly forth, 
corroborating the fatal particulars of the previous 
evening’s information, They were ruined, utterly 
and completely! 








It was a nine days’ wonder, and then it was for- 
gotten, except by those who had lost money by it, 
and who in consequence heaped the etrongest cen- 
sure upon Charles Vivian. 

Fortune makes friends—ruin loses them; as it 
became known that the Vivians were absolutely 
penniless it was marvellous to note the change that 
came over their summer and self-constituted friends. 

It is useless to describe the ordeals through 
which the unfortunate Vivians had to go, and only 
painful to detuil their departure from their 
luxurious home, which they quitted, of course, im- 
mediately. 

Mr. and Mrs. Atwood did come to see them, but 
neither assistance nor even temporary shelter was 
offered, and during their visit the unhappy Alice had 
to endure the most painful part of her trial, that of 
hearing her husband’s conduct called in question and 
terms applied to him in her presence to which no 
wife should be called upon to listen. 

Late one afternoon, Mr. Vivian and his wife set 
out upon a dreary quest for lodgings—very humble 
ones they would have to be, for their money was all 
lost. Only one little pittance could be relied on, and 
that was the despised one hundred and fifty pounds a 
year which the wisdom and forethought of John 
Upton had secured beyond the probability of loss for 
the daughter of his old friend, Miles Annesley. 

To the north of London they went, and, after a 
fatiguing walk, for which Alice especially was little 
able, they decided upon an abode whose principal re- 
commendation consisted in its cheapness and clean- 
liness, in addition to the pleasant face of the land- 

ye 

‘The latter was evidently at a loss to imagine how 
two people of such apparent position could conde- 
scend to so humble a dwellicg. However, giving Mr. 
Upton aa.their reference, they secured the rooms and 
departed, promising to take possessidn on the follow- 
ing day. : 

Their few remaining things were easily packed 
up; all their superfluities were left behind, to be 
sold ; and early the next morning a cab conveyed 
them from the scene of their prosperity to the little 
lodging which, for a time at least, they would have 
to regard as their home. But if fortune had frowned 
on them, and friends had-failed, the love which in 
brighter days had been precious, in no way diminished 
now; and the darker their prospects became, the 
more they seemed to become to each other. 

Bitterly did Charles Vivian blame himself, and 
bitterly did he lament the irrevocabie past; but he 
was a young man yet, and instead of giving himself 
up to despair, he, cheered by his wife, determined to 
do his utmost to procure employment of some kind, 
and by every effort to achieve, if not the wealth he 
had so madly perilled and lost, at least an indepen- 
dence, which, for her sake, he felt he would think no 
labour too great or too hard, if he could in the end 
attain it. 

But to want employment, and to get it, are two 
very different things, more especially for a man who 
has been unfortunate iu business; and this he soon 
discovered. He called on mauy of his old friends, 
but the interviews were strangely cold and unsatis- 
factory. Even those who had received substantial 
assistance from him in his palmy days now either 
iguored that fact or forgot it; and after expressing 
seme words of conventional condolence, and regret 
that they had no influence, etc., he would take his 
departure, depressed and desponding, but resolved, 
nevertheless, not to be quite dismayed. 

The Atwoods assumed an attitude of righteous 
indignation, and stood aloof. Such a scandal—such 
monstrous behaviour had never been equalled—but 
Alice had chosen her lot, so she must stick to it. 
Neither she nor Fred would have anything more to 
do with such a scamp, proclaimed Mrs. Atwood ; 
and as Alice had indignantly refused to listeu to the 
most unmeasured abuse of her husband, her natural 
outburst was instantly seized on by Mrs. Atwood as 
an excuse for withdrawing from all acquaintance with 
her unfortunate sister. 

Mr. and Mrs. Atwood left town shortly afterwards 
for Scarborough, en route for their shooting-loige in 
Scotland, without a word of farewell to her sister, 
for whom, in whose brighter days, they had professed 
so much affection, 

One friend only remained to the Vivians, one 
honest, manly hand was held out to thei in their 
adversity, and that baud was John Upton’s, 

John Upton, the hard, uncompromising man of 
business, possessed, nevertheless, a wari heart, and, 
though few guessed it from his rough exterior, still 
it existed, and for no one did it beat more faithfully 
than for the child of, his boyhood’s friend. He had 
never liked her marriage; the non-settlements had 
roused his suspicions; and during the few months of 
her fancied prosperity he had never doubted that a 
crash would come, sooner or later. 

He resolved to watch well Cuarles Vivian’s con- 
duct now; and from a hardly coufessed dislike, Mr. 


Upton became slowly but surely convinced that his 
misfortunes had proceeded more from the circum- 
stances and a most unprincipled partner than from 
any othercause. Meanwhile the little money Alice 
had got for her ornaments melted rapidly away, 
and, on calculating their daily expenses, they were 
horrified to find how soon their little store would be 
ended. How they were to exist until even the time 
when the payment of Alice’s half-year’s interest was 
due, neither knew; but that “ something would turn 
up” neither doubted, 

Nothing did turn up, however; and when Novem- 
ber came matters looked decidedly dreary for them 
Mr. Upton had done his best to hear of some suitabl 
employment for Charles Vivian, bat had not suc- 
ceeded; and so despairing was the latter, that at 
length the former offered him a postas clerk in a 
very small office belonging to a Mr. Andrews, a 
quiet, plodding man of business, who was induced, 
after some persuasion from Mr. Upton, to give the 
ci-devant wealthy banker a trial. 

Bravely aud well he bore his altered fortunes, and 
thankfully did he accept the only employment which 
it seemed possible for him to procure, ‘The pay was 
small ; still, it wasa beginning, and anything was 
better than nothing. 

He made the best of it to Alice, describing the 
ease of his duties, never alluding to the drudgery he 
went through, but she guessed it, from his pale and 
worn face, but what could she do? 

Alas! her hands were filled now, for, early in 
December, the birth of a child added to their ex- 
penses, and involved Alice in an occupation for 
which, in her weak and uurecovered strength, she 
was little able. 

But the baby throve in spite of its unprosperous 
surroundings, and though its future caused them 
anxiety, still the little“ Alice Annesley” became the 
sunbeam of their dingy home; and as months wore 
ou grew into a blue-eyed, fair-haired little cherub 
the image, as John Upton could have told them, of 
what her mother had been before her. 

A year passed slowly away; it was the season 
once more, but how changed for the Vivians! 

Charles Vivian might be seen wending his foot- 
steps daily to Mr. Andrew’s office in shabby gar- 
ments, returning towards eyening to the home that 
held his earthly treasures—his wife and child. They 
had always a welcome which never failed to cheer 
his tired and aching heart. 

They had a little house of their own now, as, with 
a baby, lodgings had been not only ten times more 
uncomfortable, but more expensive, It was but 
poorly furnished, but even necessary articles for it 
had been a heavy item at the time to defray. 

Often did Alice think of her rich sister, who, 
though revelling in luxuries, and living so near her, 
never by word or deed acknowledged her existence, 

Mra, Atwood did not know what poverty meant ; 
sie had no conscience, therefore the claims of her 
kindred did not trouble her, and if, by chance, any 
one inquired after ‘‘ poor Mrs. Vivian,’’ she shook 
her head ominously, aud descanted upon Alice’s base 
ingratitude to herself and Mr. Atwood, which had 
precluded the possibility of. further discourse, and 
she would throw out vague hints infinitely damaging 
to the character of her sister and her brother-in- 
law, which were instantly disseminated far and near 
as authentic facts, by those who heard them. 

Her heart was hard, very hard, for once she saw 
her sister, saw Alice, shabbily dressed, and looking 
thin and ill, whilst she, the child of the same parents, 
leaned back in her luxurious barouche, and, passing 
the pale wayfarer, looked the other way. 

Shocked and grieved, Alice reached home after 
the rencontre, feeling more worn and exhausted than 
usual; her baby was fractious, and the day was over- 
poweringly hot. When the evening came, and her 
busband’s welcowe figure stood in the doorway, 
poor Alice, without rhyme Or reason—so it seemed to 
him—threw herself into his arms, and relieved her. 
self with a goodcry. He proved an efficient com- 
forter, and by tea-time Alice was herself again. 

After that cheering meal was ended, they went 
out for a quiet stroll, which was the one pleasure 
they could have, for it cost nothing. What castle- 
building went on during those evening walks—what 
picces of impossible good fortune they suggested as 
possibilities—what things they were to do, if ever 
they got rich again—and how differeutly they would 
speud their lives, poor souls! ‘hey cheered each 
other up with visions of what certainly seemed 
highly improbable events, until some more prosaic 
subject connected with immediate contingencies dis- 
pelled their brilliani imaginings. 

They saw little of Mr. Upton now; he had been 
very busy lately, and though Charles called oo- 
casionally, Alice was too constantly with her baby 
to be able to leave it much; sometimes he sent them 
fruit, sometimes some game or other little delicacies, 





and on very rare and unexpected occasions he visited 
them. 
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He had been a hard-working man all his life, and 
even now, though he had passed the threeseore and 
ten years allotted to him, did not relax from his busi- 
mess habits, He lived in abandsome house in Russell 
Square, solitary, and with apparently no interest in 
life bevond his chambers in Lincoln’s Inn; ‘oc- 
casionally he gave dinner-parties, and occasionally 
he dined out; but there John Upton’s gaieties 
ended. 

He was wonderfully punctual in his habits, and on 
his not making his appearance.ene morning at 
nine o'clock in the dinivg-reom, where ‘breakfast 
awaited him, his worthy old h keeper b 
alarmed and proceeded to his bedroom, where she 
was horror-stricken to find her master lying in his 
bed stone dead. 

“ Died from natural causes,” was the verdict at the 
inquest that followed, and a few days afterwards, in 
presence of a few friends—Charles Vivian amongst 
the number, and Mr. Atwood, who “eut” him with- 
out any hesitation—John Upton -wasilaid in his last 
resting-place. ! 

Who was the heir? Nobody knew, but:it was 
supposed that the principal part of his property was 
wilied away to different London charities—if a will 
existed. 

Youbts and surmises were speedily ended by 
Mr. Wentworth, the lawyer who had now succeeded 
to Mr. Upton’s business, requesting the return of 
those who had gone to the funeral to Russell Square 
to hear the last wisles of their departed friend. 

By a singular fatality the same carriage that con- 
veyed Mr. Vivian:to Kussell Square also cantained 
Frederick Atwood, who resolutely avoided giving 
the former the faintest sign of recognition. 

Tie drive soon ended, and very speedily the ser- 
vants were summoned to join the assembled guests, 
to hear the contents of the will. 

Mr. Wentworth seated himself, and with due 
formality, producing the d t, pr ded with- 
out preamble to read the willaud testament of Joho 
Upton. Various legacies were left to his servants-- 
amount far beyoud what they could have expected— 
and handsome sums to each of his executors, of 
which four were named. After that, the rest of his 
property, real and personal, he bequeathed without 
reserve to the daughters of his deceased friend, Miles 
Annesley, Ciara Atwood and-Alice Vivian, for their 
sole and separate use, free from the debts and en- 
gagements of their husbands, to be invested—and 
here followed many business-like and careful details, 
after which came the signature, witnessed and dated 
in due form, one month after the date of Alice 
Vivian's marriage. 

Mr. Atwoo:i’s face was astudy, Joy, impossible 
to be repressed, shone on every feature for a few 
moments. 

“ The amomnt ?” he asked. 

“There is a codicil,” replied Mr, Wentworth, 
ominously, and, silence being restored, he proceeded 
to read, 

Jobn Upton recalled the foregoing will as regarded 
the disposal of his property to the two daughters of 
his deceased friend, Miles Annesley, added a codicil 
desiring that the whole of his property, real and per- 
sonal, should be realized and invested, ‘the legacies 
above only excepted, for the sole use and benefit of 
Alice Vivian, achange which the deviser wished it 
to be made known had been decided on by him in 
consequence of the unsisterly conduct which Mrs. 
Atwood had displaved towards her sister, and which 
had come under the personal notice of himself, and 
whose prosperity rendered any addition from him un- 
necessary. Then came his siguature—also witnessed 
—in due form. 

A dead silence followed, broken again by Mr. 
Wentworth, who, approaching Charles Vivian, shook 
him warmly by the hand. 

“] must congratulate you, Mr, Vivian, on so 
splendid a fortune coming to your wife!” 
“‘ Splendid fortune !” echoed Charles, 

“Considerably over two hundred 
pounds,”’ returned Mr. Wentworth. 

it was enough and too much for Frederick At- 
wood. He waited to hear no more, but rushed off 
without the ceremony or civility of leave-taking, to 

tell his wife what she bad done for herself. Of ber 
rage and fury it is. meedless to speak, or of the 
mutual recrimination that never ceased from that 
time forth between ‘the angry and disappointed but 
justly punished pair. 

Better only to follow Mr. Vivian to the shabby 
little dwelling, whither he lost not an instant in re- 
turning and where Alice awaited him, little dreaming 
of the marvellous tidings he was to bring. He drove 
back—a circumstance which surprised her, and as 
she watched him alight the extreme pallor of his face 
made her fancy illness must have caused him to in- 
dalge in the unwonted luxury of a bansom. 

“Alice, my wife, my darling, our troubles are 
over! Mr. Upton has leit his fortune to you—at 








thousand 








the least, he has left you two jumdred thousand 
unds!” 

Poor Alice had borne cher reverses. bravely, and 
when actual poverty had faced her, strengthened by 
love for her husband, she had never atterly given 
way, but now, to hear of such a aadden, marvellous 
and unexpected change ia their. prospects was too 
much for her, and, to the infiviwe. alarm and con- 
sternation of ber husband, she faiated dead away. 

It was a happy waking for her, and of the evening 
that followed only those who |have suffered reverses 
and recovered prosperity can imagine the happi- 
ness, 

By mutual consent the first year’s income was 
cheerfully devoted to discharging with interest the 
unpaid claims against Mr. Vivian, and at the end of 
that time he stood once more @ clear and independent 
man. 

lf the money was ia Alice’s name it in no way de- 
tracted from their happiness, they were too. truly 
devoted to each other to have any feelings on that 
score, and their days of adversity had not been io 
vain, for they had made them. feel an amount of pity 
and sympathy for otuers, which proved s blessing to 
many. 

Joun Upton’s money was not.squandered in thank- 
less aud extravagant entertainments. The Vivians 
retired to a lovely place in Kent, where they spend 
their days, doing good witha lavish band and en- 
joying in happiness and moderation the splendid 
fortune which had so unexpectedly become theirs. 

Shortly after their accession to it a son was 
bora, andia him the name of their benefactor lives 
again, for they called him “John Upton Vivian,” 

So, though no public charities were enriched by 
his death aud no newspaper record paraded the mag- 
nificent bequests of the departed solicitor, one family 
was raised to happiness .and comfort by his means, 
and through him many .# poverty-stricken home 
hag beeh cheered and gladdened and many a de- 
sponding’heart has had cause to bless the thought that 
prompted John Upton’s Welcome Windiall. sé 

K. i. G. 





FACETI£A. 


WueEx a woman blushes and weeps, can she be 
said to raise a hue and cry 

THE proper garment for a letter-carrier-~a coat of 
mail, 

Wuat is the champion conundrum ? Life, because 
everybody has to give it up. 

“Hato, Bill, where have you been for a week 
back ?”.—* I baven’t been anywhere for it, and I 
ain't got a weak back either,’ 

A YOUNG scapegrace threw his ball at his sister, 
and hither on the back of the head:so hard that the 
baw] came out of ber mouth, 

THE Worst Resutt oF Vivisection,—Eve. (By 
an incorrigible old bachelor, who is hiding himeeli 
for fear of consequences. )—Punch. 

** AH, ladies,” said an old epicure, as he opened a 
bottle of wine, “what is more delightful than ‘the 
popping of a champagne cork?”—“'T'he popping of 
the question,” unanimously eried the ladies. 

WELL MaTCHED.—A contemporary mentions the 
marriage of Mr. John Sweet to Ann Sour. It 
is probable they meant to set up the lemonade busi- 
ness, 

“* WELL, miss,”’ said a knight of the birchen-rod, 
“can you decline a kigs?” ** Yes, sir,” replied ‘the 
girl, dropping a courtesy, “‘l can, but I had rather 
not,” 

A LIBERAL OF ER. 

Boy (to awful swell); ** Done wi’ yer cigar, sir? 
Gi’ yer a box o’ lights for that there end, sir?’ (And 
the awful swell took him at his word.)—Judy. 

* BonBy, what is the highest latitude known ?” 

“The highest latitade known, is ‘that which “Bill 
Jones allows to his feelings when he is waltzing with 
our Kate.” 
_ To MAKE YOUR OWN BREAD.—Take the yeast of 
industry and biend it -well'with the flour of integrity. 
By following these simple directions, it is probable 
that you will make your own bread, 

A CORRESPONDENT writes that “ Botanists are 
very seldom teetotalers, and some of them have as 
good a liking for strong beer, and-a lot of it, as they 
nave for plants.” Poor, botanists, after all, are no 
worse than other people. 

THOSE TERRIBLE TURKS. 

‘* My dear fellow, you're looking quite blue.’ What 
is it? Indigo?” 

“No. Turks.” 

A WASHERWOMAN recently carried a bundle of six 
clean shirts into-an office in Griswold Street and de- 
manded sixty cents of the owner; he replied that it 
was outrageous, and said that she must cnt the bill 
down to fifty cents. ‘ Well, give me the money,” 





right on washing for me?” -“ Y-e-s, I gquess 80,’’ sho 
replied, after some hesitation, “ibut I can’t wash 
down no further than the bosom for that figure, and 
the tails’ll have to ‘furnish their own soap and 
water!” 


ALL 

“ Master at home ?’’ 

“ No, sir, he’s oat.” 

“Then I'll step.in.and sit/by the fire.”’ 

“ That’s ont. too,-sir.”’ 

THERE is nothing “goes against the grain’? more 
than mill-stones, 

OstRICHES must ibe cheap birds itoikkeep. Those 
at the Hippodrome live ongun-flints.and rusty nails. 
A fresh spike is a delicate morsel, while an old 
hinge with a little oil on ,it, is fought for with as 
much earnestness asa pair.of :aldermen would ex- 
hibit over a bowl-of green turtie. 

MAKING Licur oF Hamit.—Aniattorney, about to 
furnish a bill of coats, was requested by his client, a 
baker, “ to make it as light as‘he could.’”’ ‘Ah !’’ 
replied the attorney, “that’s what you may say to 
your foreman, but it’s not the way I make my 
bread.”’ 

WHAT OUR FASHIONABLE YOUNG MEN ARE COMING 


out. 


To. 

INDIGNANT Faruer: “Gracious! can I :believe 
my eyes? Five o'clock in the evening, and-you are 
just going out for the day. Are you sure you. hawe 
breakfasted? I sappose then, you will dine at mid- 
night, and take your supper at five imithe morniug 
Aud you expect to.get along iin this world, and be a 
respected citizen, with such habits!” 

How To, DRESS.A CALF’8 HEAD.—Take your head 
and rub ino thick lather all over the face, then 
pare off with.aabarp instrument. ‘Wipe well witha 
clean towel,.and place pieces of starched linen about 
half way up the cheek, Lard ‘the crown with any 
kind of grease—a few dreps,of,eil.may be »n im- 
provement—and your calf’s:head ‘will be dressed in 
the most approved style. 

A TURKISH BATA. 
(in the City.) 

Mr. Punom: “Good gracious, Mr. Jobberstock'! 
What's the matter ?” 

PortLy Crry Maanarte ;: “ Ma'ter, indeed! Just 
had a ‘Lurkish Bath! Lost thousands o’ pounds in 
less than no time! Pheugh!”—Puach. 

Wirn 4 Dirrsrence: “I sit at ten pounds a 
week,” exclaimed Sir John’ Falstaff; and the fat 
knight wished to make an end of it. ‘I sit at ten 
pounds @ day,” might be the exclamation of the 
Chief Commissioner at .an Election Inquiry, “ and 
have not the slightest desire to make an end of it.’’ 
Verb. Sap.—Puach. 

EQUALITY, 

Lapy Ciara VeRE dE Vere: “Can you tell me, 
Jane, what you most waut for your:wedding ?” 

Jane: “ Really, my Jady, I \cari’t ‘ardlysay. J 
’aveu’t got nothing. But you'd know best, my lady 
—Anything just wat you'd want, ay lady, if you 
was in the same position,’’—. " 

“ ANY knives or scissors to.gvind ?’’ asked a poor 
boy,of the clerks in a merchant’s office. “Don’t 
think)sne have,” auswered-a sprace young man, face- 
tiously.; ‘but can you sharpen wits?’ “1 could if 
you bad.any,” was the sharp reply, and the clerk 
had to.stand the laugh, 

A CANINE CURIOSITY, 

Crry Loargg: “ You don’t want:a deg, do ye ?” 

Vaerpant Kustic;: “Thatadog? Why ‘he ain't 
bigger than our old cat!” 

Ciry Loargr: “ Well, mow, I'll :tell you what. 
This dog is of the best breed in the world. The 
Sultan of Turkey bought his'.grandfather of the 
Emperor of China fora thousand pounds! ” , 

VeRDANT Rustio,; “ Is’t possible?” 

Ly the course of his discourse on Crime before the 
Social Seience Congress at Brighton, Lord Aberdale 
mentioned that the crime of Wales, in proportion to 
the population, is but half:that of England, ‘This 
statement may help to remove from some minudsa 
prejudice they have beeu imbued withinthe nursery, 
that— 

“Taffy was a Welshman, Taffy wasa thief.” 
This.slauderous nursery-rhyme should “be cancelled, 
or re-written, now that Lord Aberdare has vindi- 
cated hig countrymen from the aspersion it implies. 
He has-demonstrated, by figures, that ‘Taffy is not 
half such a thief as Jobn Bull.—Paneh. 

UP. AND DOWN STAIRS. 

Youne Mistress (at the parlour-door): ‘ Eliza, 
what is that bell ringing for so violently ?”’ 

Cook (below): “It’s on’y me, mum. I want you 
down in the kitchen a,minute!” 

“ WERE you ever cross-questioned?”’ ‘‘ Yes, when 
questioned by my wife, after spending the evening 
abroad—cross enough, in all conscience.” 

THe ORNAMENTAL V. THE UsEFUL,—Servant: 
I suppose, ma’am, I shall not have to wait at table ?” 





she said, after a long argument. “ And you'll keep 





Lady: “Ob, no! I want a housemaid.”—Servant: 
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J suppose, ma’am, I shall not have to make the 
beds?” Lady (surprised, but comp sedly): ‘*Cer- 
tainly not!""—Servant (thinking the place will suit): 
“ And'‘I euppose, ma’am, I shall not be expected to 
answer the coor?” Lady: “Of course not! The fact 
is, 1 want aservant to.luok.et,and I:don’t think you 
will dot” —Puneb. 
“LAWERS FPEs. 

An individeal residing in——county, when under 
aze, contracted debt, amounting to four 
which’ herefused to pay. He was sued, and employed 
an attorney to defend the case. 

“Whatis your defence?” demanded the coungel. 

Plead my minority,’ gaid\the client. ‘“ When 1 
contacted the debt, Iwas not of age. That ismy 
ouly defence.” 

“Very well,” replied the counsel, 

They ‘proceeded to the court, where the plea was 
made, and succeeded. The court deeided in the 
favour of the young man, and the creditor had ‘to pay 
all costs. 

But this is not the best of the joke, A settle- 
meut had yet to be made between theclient:and the 
counsel. This wassoon brought about bya dan from 
the counsel. 

“What do you charge for your services ?” 

* Five pounds ¢ir.” 

“ What.five pounds!” exclaimed the client, ““why, 
I was sued for only four pounds. I had better have 
paid that.” 

“So you had,” replied the lawyer, ‘and for not 
doing so, you.shall.now fork up-to me five pounds, so 
= with it, sir, and learn to pay your honest debts in 

uture.’’ 

The money was paid. 

WERY PARTICULAR. 

Stephen Hole,.a queer genius, ad made frequent 
promices to his troubled friend that he would put an’ 
end to himself. One stinging cold night he vowed 
he would go out.and freeze todeath. About eleven 
o'clock he returned, shivering and snapping ‘his! 
fiugers. ' 

“ Why don’t you freeze ?” asked his friend. 

“Ob,” replied the pseudo-suicide, “ when I freene, | 
I mean to take a warmer niglit:than this for.it! ’’ 

THERE is « tailor in town whose nose is sored that! 
he can sew the finest work/in the darkest night with | 
no other light than that afforded by his flaming! 
proboscis, His head. is quite bald from the.effects.of 
carrying “building material” in his hat, 

“RAIN UP A CHILD.——” ' 

Bertie (who has.a difference with his sister about’ 
a sto: y): ‘* You are. wrong, Katie; but I won't argue! 
with you, because papa says it’s wrong to.argue with | 
@ woman—and I can’t cali you a fool, because that! 
would be below the dignity of a gentleman.” 

THE REASON POUR QUOL. 
Scene : Leicester-square. 

Frrast ForrtcNer: “ Tell me, Aiphonse, why call 
they the British ship-of-war a fleet?” 

Srconp F,; “I know not, my friend ;: but:to my | 
pocket dictionary I will refer.’ 

First F,;'\\Have you it? Ah, yes! “‘To'Fleet.’ 
Read to me what it says.” 

SEconD F. (reading): “To fleet—to pass. away 
quickly, to disappear.”’ 

Furst F.; *‘ Ab, now understanti I it quite-well, 
— these English are in their terms appropriate.” 
—Fun. 


JUSTICE ‘TO IRELAND. 

Ir was an Englishman, a ‘horrid Saxon,” who, 

walking through a friend's garden, said he had never 
before seen white scarlet-runners.—Fun, 
GRATITUDE. 

SmirH (who has kindly been sitting in costume 
for his Irish friend) :'“ Well, I don’t think it much 
like me!” 

lnish Artist: “Not like ye! and who -wants it 
like ye? D'ye think high art is 20 be troubled by 
the likes o’ your ugly face?” 

Brow, Gentte Gars.—The inquiry ‘into the 
recent hostile meeting between “Edith” and the’ 
Duchess of “Sutherland” has terminated, aad ,the 
former gets all the blame. Shortly after the welcome 
news was published the Duke left for India with the 
Prince of Wales.—Fun. 

Ick Creamation.—The “ Lancet’? howls against 
the vice. of those who love the penny ice; spreads, 
wild alarm, and fondly -dreams, it kills cream ices| 
with high screams. { 

A RICH SCENE. 

Tux following rich scene recently occurred in one! 
of our courts of justice, between the judge and a 
Dutch witness all the way from Rotterdam. 

JUDGE: “ What’s your native language.” 

Wiryess: “I peno native, l’s a Dutchman,” 

Jvupex : “ What is your mother tongue ?” 

Witness: “Oh, father saya she pe.all tongue.” 

JupG@« (in an irritated tone); WhatJanguage did 





you first learn, “ What language did you speak in the 
crad.e?” as 


Wareass: “I did not shpeak any language inthe 
cradle at all; I only cried in Dooch !"’ 

At this there was a general ‘laugh, in which the 
judge. jury and audience joined. The witness was 
anterrogated no further about his native language. 

Tue following is from a Belfast-newspaper :— 
** Vo let, the house at present occupied (and since 
erected) by J. H., Esq., having every convenience 
for the accommodation ofa gentleman’s family. 
Apply,”’:etc. The eoneeptionof a house at present 
occupied, and yet erected since it was occupied, 
and, «moreover, erected sinoe the present time, is 
quite clear. 











THE FIRST HOME CIRCLE. 





Ir there’s one spot of others on earth 
That is dear.to the memory of man, 
*Tis that place in the land of his birth 
Where the days of his childhood began; 
‘When ‘pure affection entered his heart, 
And ‘formed there those links of love 
which fain, 
Closer by far than.e’er bound by art, 
Binds his life in the: family chain. 
And though o’er'the world he’s deatined to 


roam, 
‘He finds no place like this circle at 
home. 


Let'the fine artist sketch as he will, 
Let the poet trill some mystic spot, 

The mind, forall that, may linger.still 
’Mid its past, in some lowliest cot, 

What matter, indeed, if man be great! 
O’er the days that are gone ho will 


+, yearn ; 
He'd give the honours bequeathed by fate, 
It he’d the powers awhile to return ; 
In the haunts of his youth again to roam, 
— those he loved in;that circle at 
ome. 


Ere we go forth to battle for: fame, 
Ere we toil inthe struggle for gold, 

Ere we may have won some lofty name, 
Ere the years go by,.and we grow old; 
Ere death invades the seenes of aur youth, 

We know so little of strife and care, 
That now, what wonder we turn, in truth, 
To when the world looked woudrously 


fair ; 
What wonder we cherish where’er we 
roam, 
Thoughts of our first happy cirele at 
home! 
L. W. 8. 





GEMS. 





Envoy your life without comparing it with that of 
another, 

Somsg hearts, like:primroses, open most beautifully 
in the shadows of life. 

T we devoted love of a mother toa wayward child, 
is the finest and the noblest in the worid, 

THERE are,some human tongues which have two 
sides, like that of certain quadrupeds —one amooth, 
and'the other very rough. 

To know yourself, heed your enemies, and not your 
friends, ‘TheJatter have an eye to your virtues, the 
former ean.see nothing but your viees. 

‘Lue benevolent man loves mankind ;:the. courteous 
man respects them. ‘He who loves men will be loved 
by them; he who respects men will be respected by 
them, 

KNOWLEDGE cannot be acquired: without: pains and 
application. Itis troublesome, and like deep digging 
for pure water; but when once you come to the 
springs, they rise up and meet you. 

THE great thing in this world ismot.so much where 
we stand, asin what direction we are moving. To 
reach the port of heaven, we must sail sometimes 
with the wind and sometimes against it—but we must 
ail, and not drift nor lie at. anchor. 








Her Majesty is expected to leave Balmoral 
towards the end of the month for Windsor Castle. 

A “CeNTENABIAN” of anew type has died at 
London, Ontario. ‘Her name was Miss Lucy Patrick 
and over 100 direct descendants of hers are living, 

A Dayz is preapring an astonishment for Lon- 


| doners ; he his constructing a flying machine to be 


driven by eteam. He may himself be most as- 
tonished. 

Some Norwegians have discovered a large lake, 
about fifteen miles from Beaver Pass, in which the 
fish.are so thick that they say a man could walk 


across the lake on their backs. Has Noway gone to 
America, or got into her playful line of telling all 
about it ? 





STATISTICS. 


AppITIONAL REMUNERATION To ReGisTRARs oF 
Birtas AND Da#aTHs.—Under section 31 of the 
Births and Deaths Registration Act, 1874, an addi- 
tional remuneration was granted to registrars of 
births and deaths, which ‘it is estimated will cost the 
country about 10,0007. a year, and be equivalent to 
an anoual gratuity of 4/. 10s, to each of the 2,194 
registrars who make.as many as 80 entries of births 
and deaths during a year, There are, however, a 
considerable number ot registrars in thinly-populated 
parts of the country, whose districts, although of large 
area, yield far less than 80 entries in the .a year. 
Section 29 of the original and principal Registration 
Act (6 and 7 William IV.) sanctioned the payment 
by the guardians out of the rates to the registration 
of 2s. 6d. forthe first 20 entries made in each quar- 
ter, instead of for ouly the tirst 20 in each year. 
This, as we have stated, is in the majority of cases 
equal to a gratuity of 41. 10s. per annum. In order, 
however, that this additional remuneration should 
not form a further charge upon the local rates, it is 
provided that the amount paid by the guardians to 
the registrars on this account may be repaid to them 
annually out of a Parliamentary grant for the 
purpose. ‘I'his repayment will only, however, relate 
to three quarters of the year, as the exira paywent 
for the first twenty entries iu the first quarter of 
each year was by the origiual Act defrayed out of the 
rates. 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


ae 


To Crean Buack CLoru.—Dissolve one ounce df 
bi-carbonate of ammonia in one quart of warm water. 
With this liquid rub the cloth, using a piece of 
flannel or black cloth for the purpose. After the 
application of this solution clean the cloth well 
with clear water. Dry aud iron it, brushiug the 
cloth from time to time ia the direction of ‘the 
fibre. 

Rice Corrgzs.—This is good food for children who 
are suffering with summer complaints, and.is made 
by browning the grains of rice like coffee, aud after- 
wards boiling them. It is not unpalatable, very 
nourishing, and can be made any strength that is re- 
quired. With the addition of sweet cream and loaf 
sugat,a@ child of two or three years will require no 
otuer food until the disease is: removed. 

A unt To Dyspmprics.—We have seen dyspepties 
who suffered untold torments with almost every kind 
of food. No liquid could be taken without suffering, 
bread became a burning acid; meat-and milk were 
solid aud liquid fires. We have ‘seen thes» same 
sufferers trying to avoid food aud driuk, and even 
going to the enema syringe for sustenance, And we 
have seen their torments passaway and their huager 
relieved by living upon the white of eggsiwhich Lad 
been boiled in bubbling water for thirty minutes. At 
the end of the week we have given the hard yolk of 
the egg with the white, and upon this diet alons, 
without liquid of any kind, we have seen them 
begin to gain flesh and streugth, aod refreshing 
sleep. After weeks or this treatment they have 
been able, with care, to begin upon food. —“* Medical 
Journal,” 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


MapRAs will spend 1,000/.'fora display of fire- 
works. 

INTELLIGENCE has been received in Sydney of 
the discovery of a large navigable riverin New 
Guinea, 

‘(ue public standards of length are, it is stated, to 
be placed on the north side of Trafalgar Square‘ 
instead of on the Thames Embankment. 

A NEw general hospital on a large scale isto be 
built on Gun Hill, Aldershot, at a cost of 30,0001. 
It is to be hoped every precaution will be taken to 
make this building a real success. 

Tue Norfolk Artillery Militia has been named 
after the Prince of Wales, and the officers and men 
are in future to wear the Prince. of Wales plume on 
the collars of their tunics. 

Ir has been decided by the French Government to 
make the necessary preparations for the formation of 
the territorial army, which is to consist of abont 
1,200,000 men of allarms. The infantry regiment 
are to be the first organized, 

Betrrne men say that half a million of money 
was laid upon the winner of tie Casarewitch, and 
that the sum was actually won and lost by this one 





horse. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





“Ys Ancients Marpg.”—Seventy-five years ; but most 
girls nowadays decliue to celebrate a weddi.g at all if 
they cannot do it with diamonds, 

“Non Compos Mentis,”—Your friends are right. The 
— Gerald is pronounced as though it were spelled 

erald, 

N. E. W.—A subscriber is one who puts his name down 
for a paper in advance and for a stipulated period. 
Therefore one who merely buys a paper from date to 
date cannot, strictly speakiug, be one of its sub- 
acribers. 

Catzs G.—We should think a gentleman audacious 
who would ask a young lady to kiss him goud night upon 
any occasion, he being a mere acquaintance, aud think 
she would have just cause to be oifended at such a re- 
quest. 

Carngetess Neu.tr.—It would probably be wrong to 
abandon a man because of his weakness ; if you love him 
it is on other grounds proper to marry him. He was 
certainly unreasonable in this particular case, but it is 
probable thut when married he will be a wiser and @ more 
reasonab/e man. 

Nit Desrevanpom.—Ireland has numerous distin- 
guished poets. Your writing is cramped but neat, and 
your composition, judging from this specimen, needs only 
one correction in spelling; any error in language we 
leave for your own study when you see itin priat. But 
do not be discourayed, 

Tom.—There would be no impropriety inasking a young 
lady in presence of her family to go out riding with you, 
or, if you prefer it, you cau write hera note asking her 
to accompany you foradrive- Do vot marry tor at least 
five years. Nineteen years is entirely too young fora 
man to burden himselt with the care of a wife. 

8. R. a.—Our advice to any young man loving a lady 
who would listen to stories detrimental to the good name 
of her afflauced without trying to find out if they were 
true before believing them is to forget her and make up 
his mind that she would never make him a good wife, 
for without confidence married life cannot be happy. 

8. J.—Peucil marks may easily be prevented f:om rub- 
bing out by dipping the paper into a dish of skimmed 
milk; then dry and iron it on the wrony side. In ironing 
paper do not set the iron rest a woweut, as it will leave 
rn senses or mark, but go over it as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 

8. H. C.—To clean gold lace: Burn some roche alum, 
then powder it very fineand sift it. Dip a clean sott 
brush into the powdered alum, and rub the gold lace 
with it, Afterwards wipe it with a clean soft flaunel, 
Gold embroidery may be brightened in the same man- 
mer. 

Trissig.—When you have engaged yourself to a man 
all testing and experimeuting ougut to be at an end. The 

lan of which you speak would be unwise in every way. 
Fou had better do what is right always and hope for the 
‘test. You are perhaps paying the penalty of former 

recklessness in regard to human affection. 

L, E. M.—1. The business is carried on iv the same 
place by the widow or some other member of the family. 
2. A theoretical knowledge of civil engineering and sur- 
veying might be gained from books, but a practical 
knowledge can only be gained by instruction under a com- 
petent teacher. 

P. H.—Itis not ry for a genvtl to be en- 

aged to a young lady before asking her to accompany 
Fim toa piace of amusement or before she may accept 
the invitation if he is of good character and has asked 
the consent of her parents to be allowed to address her- 

Under those circumstances it is but natural to suppose 
he intends to propose at some future time, 

M,—The practice of drinking hot liquids is exceeding], 
injurious, even in the case of that most excelient of all 
beverages, tea. The best temperature for drinks is 
about that of the human body—irom 90 deg. to 100 deg- 
Fabr. When exceeding this heat they injure the teeth, 
as well as tie stomach, relaxing the surfaces with 
which they come in contact and lowering the tone of the 
vessels. 

G.—Mother-of-pearl is the hard, silvery, brilliant, in- 
terual layer of several kinds of shells, particularly oys- 
ters, which is often variegated with chauging purpie and 
azure colours. The large oysters of the Indian seas 
alone secrete this coat of sufficient thickness to reuder 
their shelis available to the purposes of manufactures, 
Mother-of-pearl may be polished by colcothar of vitriol, 

E. E,—Pour round the glass stopper a little sweet oil 
close to the mouth of the bottle. ‘'ben lay it near the 
fire with the mouth towards the heat, and when it gets 
quite warm wrap a thick cloth round the end of a stick, 
and strike—but not too bard—first at one side of the stop- 





Set the bottle in a vessel of warm water previous to 
striking at the stopper. 

Burcuer.—State your circumstances and your expec- 
tations to the young lady, and if she loves you asa wo- 
man should the man who is to be her husband she will 
readily acquiesce in your proposition to defer the marriage 
a year, or at least till you are in a position to provide for 
her comfortably, 

A Constast Reaper. —Your children have no absolute 
rizht to stand in the way of your happiness if on other 
grounds the murriage isa happy one, You had better 
wait for a time and it may become easy to take your 
boys int> your confidence, so as to have everything 
pleasant at home, Your writing is good enough for 


copying 
. W. C.—A change itself is undesirable if it can be 


bring happiness to either party. But you may be mis- 
taken, The offer may have come upon you by surprise, 
and in your solicitude to be just you eutertain a 
groundless apprehension, the more especially as you love 
no _ else. However, it is a case for severe self-exami- 
nation. 

BR. C.—We cannot name additional law books to a 
young man of eighteen doing a man’s work and studying 
in off hours. Go on with those you have—master them— 
and do no overwork yourself, Learn all you can regard- 
ing trade. Vary your studies with a little Latin, which, 
though not essential to law, is to a good education. 
Write to the leading book publishers about the bio- 
graphies you desire, and take your time, and bea good 
gon and eeper to your father, You will get on. 

M. H.}R.—The best way to prepare shells for the cabinet 





avoided, If the place isa good one in which tob 
a first-rate business man the question of salary is 
secondary. By working on a small salary you acquire the 
means of earning a large one when you have gained a 
knowledge of business. You are taxing out your pay- 
ment in part in your busivess education. 
Oruax.ito.—Hardly anything is impossible to energy 
and diligence, but we should hope for more from you 
in the study of mechanics, the acquisitiou of a little 
capital, and the work of a master builder, contractor and 
other forms of effort in which all your previous know- 
ledge can be utilized, and you are likely to have a better 
provision for your family than for many years at least as 
a lawyer, The commentaries of Kent and the works of 
Storv can be studied with advantage. 

“Ye coumntivic Kuieure.”—Fresh evidence that man 
inhabited the valley of the Thames in the time when 
that part of England was the abode of the mammoth and 
the rhinoceros has just been found in a discovery made 
at Erith, in Kent. In the pits there, from which the 
earth is taken for making bricks, are pe :is:ocene deposits 


is to p a supply of thick pasteboard, soft enough 
to be easily cut with a knife. Guta bookbinder to cover 
one side of it with paper of a light stone, culour, and, 
when dry, to cut it into strips of the uniform breadth of 
three inches—the length varying according to the size of 
the shells. To these strips of cards the shells are affixed 
with a little thick paste made of gum arabic, brown 
sugar, flour, and a litcle water, 

H. &.—The most simple remedy for loss of hair is 
frictiou to the scalp of the head, using for the purpose an 
old soft tooth-brush, or one of which the bristles have 
beea softened by soaking in boiling water. The shape ot 
the instrument adapts it ,to be inserted readily and effec- 
tually between the hair, where it should be rubbed back- 
wards aud forwards over the space of an inch or so at a 
time. Iu addition to the friction, which should be used 
once or twice a day, the h may showered once a 
o <a cold water, carefully drying it with sult, spongy 
wels. 


Fasur D., twenty, medium height, light hair, blue 
eyes, wishes to correspoud with a respectavle young 





where a fine fiint implement of human manuf. was 
lately discovered by J. H. Gladstone, President of the 
West London Scientific Association, 

Avpua.—Even if you become able to marry and the 
young lady waits for you you both run a great risk in 
marrying, not ouly because in your case your parents op- 
pose, but because a difference iu religious training and 
education often makes trouvle alter tue poetry of early 
life has beeu enjoyed, and this even wheniu the poetry 
period one has conformed to the religion of the other. 
Conformity in sach circumstances is not from judgment 
and sober conviction, aud does not promote moral 
strength on any side. 


‘TIS PAST MIDNIGHT. 
I wonder why he comes not home, 
For now ‘tis one o’clock aud past, 
The snow is falling in the street, 
And I[ can hear the wintry blast, 
I've laid the little ones to rest, 
Aud they in dreamland roam, 
Oh! woald that I could be so blest, 
I wonder why he comes not home, 


The fatal wine-cup lures him forth: 
How could I dream of such a thing 
When, years ago, he called me “ bride,” 
And piaced avon my hand this ring ? 
To-night, ere Charlie went to sleep, 
He asked, ‘‘ Has father come ?” 

I could but think, as now I gay, 
I wonder why he comes not home ! 


The clock on yonder spire strikes “ three,” 
All bope gives way to mute despair, 
And with a prayer to Heaven I say 
My load is more than I can bear, 
Oh! maidens, when the man you love 
Shall take you from your home 
May ne’er the wine-cup make you say 
**I wonder why he comes not homes!” D, §, 


M, A. W.—1. Weare not ina position to explain the 
differences between the various methods. 2, You have 
our sympathy in your domestic troubles, out of which 
we see no other way than that suggested, but as you 
hesitate to take the step the only thing you can do is to 
bear them with fortitude, comforting yoursei( with the 
reflection that you are loved and respected by your 
children, and that they are all worthy of the love you 
bear them. 

IcNoramvs.—It is impossible for us to give advice of 
any value on information a9 defective as yours. It does 
not appear whether you proposed for her orin any way 
indicated serious intentions. She may have seen it to 
b» prudent to draw off froma gentleman who, for aught 
she knew, was Only amusing himself. If she does not 
know your inteaotions, the only thing for you to do is to 
declare them, press your suit and take your chance, 

Rostz L.—Tuere is no better way that we can suggest 
for you to get the thought of the young man out of your 
mind or, as you term it, “off the brain,” than to go out 
with others and to keep your time and thoughts fully 
occupied with other things. Take up some study or 
soine kind of fancy work, anything that will divert your 
mind as well as employ your time. 

Haveut,—Thunder is the noise produced by an explo- 
sion of lightning or by the of lightning through 
the air from one cloud to another or from a cloud to the 

round. The character of the sound varies with the 

‘orce and the distance of the explosion, the situation of 
the observer, the nature of the Surrounding country, 
and it is probably inflaenced also py the relative situa- 
— of the — ay ‘ ra 

RassHoPPER,—There is no iMpropriaty in your visit- 
ing the young lady as a friend, ence’ though de has re- 
fused to correspond with you. The fact that she corre- 
sponds with another gentieman after refusing to corre- 
spond with you is not sufficient cause to suppose she does 
not value your friendship, If you had been visiting her 
as a lover aud she had refused to correspond with you, 
saying she woald not correspond with any ,entleman and 
then had done so with avother we should suggest 
that she did not care to have you continue your visits, 

Nowau.—Take some little time to consider, and in the 
meanwhile come to a sound understanding with your 
conscience. If you find you do not, never could love the 
young wav, do not marry him. Marriage without love 





per then at the other. This will soon loosen it. Or you may 


is @ mere cold, worldly contract, aud cannot i 


H W., twenty-four, medium height, fair complexion, 
nine eyes, — = 00d lookiug, wishes to correspond 
with a young ° 

F. B., twenty-one, medium height, dark hair and eyes, 
would makea good wife, wishes to corraspoui withu 
respectable youug man with a view to matrimony. 

ABRY, tweaty, light complexion, rather tall, has 
good porarose wishes to correspoud with a good look- 
ing and cheerful young lady between eighteen and nine 


m. 
Martga N., tall, dark, of a loving disposition and 
respectable fantily, would like to cuiengend with a 
— gentleman, must be in a good position and fond of 
ome, 
Geoagar R,, thirty, fair, tall, has a good income, and 
lately returned from abroad, wisues to correspoau with a 
pouse in with a view to matrimony; respondeut must 


Lor.ig and Newz, one dark hair, and medium height, 
would like to correspoud with two young men, tra 
men, that would make loving and affectionate husbands; 
they would find them very loving and domestic wives. 

Littr and Bosiz, two to correspond with 
two young men with a view tomatrimony. Lilly is fair, 
has blue eyes and aubura hair; Rosie rk brown 
hair and eyes, and both are ofa loving aud aifectionate 
disposition. Respondents must be fair and dark, rather 
tall, loving, fond of home, music and dancing, 


CoMMuNIcaTIONS RECEIVED, 


J. M. C, is responded to by —Nellie, tall, dark, and of 
a loving disposition. 

Hanger by—M. 8,, eighteen, medium height, fair, would 
_ yee ne and thinks she is all he requires. 

Lx by—C, W. H., eighteen, with good pros 
— he Wwe cm oe. P a imma 
zssis W. by—J. L., twenty-five, medium height, dark 
copoienion, ont thinks he is-all she requires, ~ 

Lon«sLr Fass by—Daisy, medium height, fair com- 
plexion, with brown hair and blue eyes, thoroughly good 
tempered and domesticated, and is quite sure she would 
mace him a loving wife. 

W. K., twenty, medium height, looking, and do- 
mesticated, wishes to correspond with a respectable 
young man about twenty-three, with a view to matri- 
mony. 

Fora, nineteen, medium height, dark hair 
very loving dispositiou, wishes re correspond ae 
— young man about twenty-oue ; w tradesman 
preterr: 
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